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Features In This Issue 


About Automobile Insurance 


Helpful Material for Agents Who Are Concentrating 
on This Line Which Is Now at Its Peak Point for the 
Year. The Articles Include a Sales Letter. Selling 
Arguments and Hints on Prospecting. 


Monthly Calendar 


\ Chart for the Guidance of Fire and Casualty Agents 
During May. Offers a Sales Tip for Every Day in 
the Month. 


Selling Annuities 


Concluding Installment of a Series of Articles by 
E. S. Johnson. This Week: The Psychology of the 
Approach: Summing Up the Case. 


( ompany Conventions 


Prudential Insurance Company of America and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York 
Hold Annual Conventions at Which Managers and 
Superintendents from All Over the Country Attend. 
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“ACHIEVEMENT 


While the total of insurance sold by all 





companies during 1930 showed a loss 
of 3.3% against 1929 records, Reliance 
sold 2.6% more during 1930 than dur- 


ing 1929. 
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This Week: 


@ He seconds the motion . But—. 
Wherein Edgar Paul Hermann, Lincoln 
National Life, breaks a lance with Aesop 
Glim in defense of life underwriting prac- 
tice and method. 

* oN * 


@ More than two thousand outstanding 
managers of the Prudential and Metro- 
politan are in New York this week for 
their respective annual conventions. The 
opening sessions of both meetings are re- 
ported in this issue. 

* * * 


@ This is calendar week—a day-by-day 
chart of suggested chores for the Fire and 
Casualty agent. National Bureau inaugur- 
ates Plate Glass Service Bureau. Michigan 
Fire Insurance results. 

~ * * 


Next Week: 


@ Kenilworth H. Mathus deservedly has a 
reputation for thoroughness in his writings 
on sales problems. He discusses Partner- 
ship Insurance in next week's issue, main- 
taining that “every partnership unprotected 
by business insurance has a weak link in 
it.” Needs, benefits, examples and sales 
points are concisely presented. 


* * * 


@ The subject of Partnership Insurance 
will dominate the educational section. 
Watch for the Calendar for Life Agenis. 
It will contain reminders which will mean 
money in your pocket. 


@ Fire Underwriting in New York City— 
By Walter O. Lincoln. The co-author of 
“Fire Insurance Underwriting and Inspec- 
tion” writes on the effect of changing con- 
ditions on underwriting practices. 

* * * 





Insurance versus Crime 


RIME is coeval with man. The Book of Genesis 

includes a recital of seduction and murder. Its 
whys and wherefors variously ascribed are basically 
rooted in human nature. Character building is its only 
antidote. America leads the world in crime. This is nat- 
ural, for crime is the act of an individual and of all the 
characteristics of Americans, that of individualism alone 
is universally accredited. Because of this same trait, in- 
surance has reached its heights in America. A recognition 
of individual responsibility actuates towards protection. 


Crime is destructive to the morals and morale of the 
community. It is thus in direct conflict with insurance, 
the great modern contribution to the upbuilding of 
national morals and morale. Crime and insurance are 
opposing forces in the scheme of public progress. Their 
clash goes beyond the realm of social science and into 
the field of practicality. The presumed profits of in- 
surance companies have dissipated into losses before 
the onslaught of crime. Material reduction in crime 
would render a profit certain to every class of insurance 
carrier and lower insurance rates would be possible. 


Insurance might well capitalize on that fact and with 
public acclaim, institute a country-wide movement to 
combat the present crime wave. The selfish motive for 
reduction in losses will be augmented by the knowledge 
that the fight is for the common weal. The future of in- 
surance is a constantly broadening one and social wel- 
fare work of which crime prevention is an integral part 
should be unmistakably in the forefront. A comprehen- 
sive and effective plan should be evolved by which insur- 
ance companies of every class could cooperate in crime 
suppression and crime prevention. In the interim public 
attention should be directed to the present activities in 


this field by insurance companies and associations. 
2. oe 
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EVERY aviation underwriter 
and every experienced pilot be- 
lieves that the future of aero- 
nautics depends upon safety 
instruction. Until there is more than a reasonable 
dependence upon the safety of air travel, the Ameri- 
can public will do its high flying on the ground. 
Such tragic occurrences as the one which claimed 
Knute Rockne and seven of his traveling compan- 
ions two weeks ago serve only to retard the progress 
of air travel and to lower the feasibility of aircraft 
insurance. They must be eliminated. 

According to aviation experts they can be greatly 
eliminated by the dissemination of constructive 
safety information. To this cause the companies 
writing aviation insurance are contributing much. 
The United States Aircraft Insurance Group through 
a series of confidential bulletins has gained the con- 
fidence and respect of nearly every licensed pilot in 
the country. Because the bulletins are “strictly con- 
fidential,” the pilots who contribute to them are will- 
ing to relate their experiences, both dumb and clever, 
in the interests of safety. More than 6,000 pilots 
have written in to the office of the group expressing 
their thanks and appreciation for the help given in 
these bulletins. 

Work such as this is expensive, but it is worthy. 
It helps to produce business for the group carrying 
it on. But the value of it cannot be expressed in 
premium writing. It is really a potent factor in nurs- 
ing an industry which may one day be one of the 
dominating features in transportation and travel. 


Promoting Safety 
in the Air 


* * * 


The Revised THE revision of the Manual 
H. & A. Conference of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference rep- 
Manual resents a vast amount of study 
and work on“the part of the committee under the 
direction of chairman R. S. Hills of the manual 
committee. The Conference had authorized the 
committee to conduct its revision with special con- 
sideration to unlisted occupations and/or industry 
schedules; simplification of descriptions of occupa- 
tion and/or duties; correct classification of occupa- 
tional hazards; combining of schedules and listings 
as, for example, grouping of metal workers under 
“Metal Products” schedules; the automobile hazard; 
the catastrophe hazard exposure of miners working 
underground; conformity of class designations with 
those in the Bureau’s new manual, and adequately 
meeting the requirements of companies writing only 
industrial (monthly premium) only commercial (an- 
nual premium) business or both industrial and com- 
mercial business. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


It was the expressed intention of the manual com- 
mittee to simplify the manual so that it would more 
adequately serve the requirement of agents and com- 
panies, to determine and properly classify the occupa- 
tional hazard, the fundamental basis of the classifica- 
tion of risk and also to list and classify the largest 
possible number of occupations not at that time listed 
in the manual. 

It goes without saying that the revised manual will 
in the future be subjected to further revision and, if 
possible, to further simplification. Accident and 
health insurance must adapt itself to conditions, must 
learn, like everything else by experience, must be 
always prepared to meet new or changed phases of 
economic and social life. 

And the present revised manual is a splendid ex- 
ample of doing just those things. Both the agents 
and the companies will appreciate its great value and 
while the insured may have little first hand knowledge 
of its contents or what it accomplishes he too is bene- 
fited by it. The manual committee of the Confer- 
ence well deserves congratulations because of it. 


* * * 


THERE are those who maintain 
that hard work is all that is 
needed to bring life insurance 
out of the slump in which it un- 
deniably has been for the past few months. Again, 
and with equal truth as applied to many, Franklin 
D’Olier, vice-president of the Prudential, told the 
managers and superintendents of that company only 
this week that hard work isn’t the answer at all. 
What is needed is more intelligent work. He main- 
tains that worth-while agents have been working 
as hard as they knew how all through the de- 
pression. Both philosophies are fair enough—within 
certain groups. And still, for the vast majority of 
the two hundred thousand life insurance agents in 
America, the two can well be combined. That is 
why it is highly, desirable that the movement in- 
augurated by Theodore M. Riehle, associate man- 
ager for the Equitable in New York, receive the 
earnest support of the entire life insurance fratern- 
ity. He is urging through the cooperation of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, the Life 
Agency Officers Association and other organiza- 
tions, that all during the month of May added effort 
be brought to bear on the problem of selling life 
insurance. Every manager and superintendent in 
America will receive a copy of this proposal and it 
is to be hoped that they will pass the responsibility 
along to the men in the field and bring to a successful 
realization the aims of this simple but perfectly 
feasible plan. 


Speeding Up 
During May 
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HEN I took up the subject of 

life insurance cartoons in this 
column a few weeks ago my sole idea 
was one of protest against the unfair- 
ness of much of this publicity. This 
thought was heartily endorsed from a 
number of quarters and in the March 
26 issue of THE SPECTATOR, Robert G. 
Richards, agency secretary of The At- 
lantic Life, contributed an article which 
suggested remedial measures. This, in 
turn, has drawn another into the dis- 
cussion and opened the subject up from 
a new angle. 


* * * 


HAS. C. FLEMING, editor of pub- 
} lications for The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, calls attention 
to a syndicated strip wherein a protest 
would hardly be warranted but where 
a suggestion might do a great deal of 
good for the business. That is, if the 
problem were attacked in a positive 
rather than negative manner. Car- 
toonists, I have been informed, will 
kiss you for a new idea—purely figura- 
tively speaking—so whenever you have 
a thought for a comic strip which pre- 
sents life insurance favorably, send it 
in. Children aren’t the only ones who 
read the comics, I can tell you. 

” * * 


UOTING from Mr. Fleming’s let- 
ter: 


“. . . Perchance you are familiar with the 
‘Orphan Annie’ strip, created by Harold Gray, 
and syndicated in many newspapers. Annie’s 
foster-father, Mr. Warbucks, was until recently 
a Modern Midas, a symbol of staggering wealth. 
Suddenly, right in the midst of a country-wide 
effort to hearten the public mind and establish 
business confidence, Mr. Warbuck’s vast enter- 
prises were permitted to go on the rocks, and 
Warbucks was reduced to the status of a day 
laborer. 

“Apart from the suggestion that the American 
business man is a congenital idiot, the fortunes 
of Annie and Warbucks, as portrayed by Artist 
Gray, must long have presented certain implica- 
tions to life insurancé minded readers. For in- 
stance, is it reasonable to assume that so 
colossal an executive as Warbucks would en- 
tirely omit life insurance from his scheme of 
things? He is outrageously healthy, and could 
easily have qualified as the world’s most heavily 
insured character. Is it, further, a logical as- 
sumption that such a man would create a trust 
fund for a retired sea captain who had be- 
friended his daughter, Annie, yet would not be 
reminded, in doing so, that, of the two, Annie 
was infinitely more in need of such service than 
the “ancient mariner’? And so on, and so on. 
The life insurance angles that come to mind are 
numberless. 

“It is not too late for Mr. Gray to make 
amends. How easy it would be for a simple- 
minded Croesus such as Warbucks suddenly to 
recall the possession of large life insurance 
holdings, forgotten amid the turmoil of many 
misfortunes. Let us hope.” 


* * * 


ONCLUDING, Mr. Fleming men- 

tioned Aesop Glim’s recent sins 
against life insurance in Printers Ink, 
an article which is ably answered by 
Edgar Paul Hermann, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, on another page of this 
issue. 
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LTHOUGH he continues to main- 
tain his inexplicable reticence re- 
garding insurance conditions in Spain, 
my friend, Mr. William Bird, IV., 
Directeur pour |’Europe for the Con- 
solidated Press Association, writes me 
in some detail regarding insurance 
conditions in France today. It is evi- 
dent to me that Mr. Bird, like everyone 
who was once a newspaper man him- 
self, must live and learn. 


e + 8 


R. BIRD has a summer home 

about fifty miles from Paris and 
recently he had a fire there. How he 
could have had a fire I do not under- 
stand for one of the many charming 
features of this house that I recall is 
a mill stream that runs through the 
basement. Also it is built, the house, 
of stone that dates back, I believe, to 
the times at least of Louis III. How- 
ever he had a fire. 


* * * 


E writes: “The gardner and I 
chopped out a square yard of 
floor with a couple of axes and soon 
‘had the blaze under control,’ what- 
ever that means. I mean we put it 
out, which seems to me the only thing 
to do with it, once you get it under 
control. 
* * * 
66 GOT an estimate for repairs, 
918 francs. The insurance com- 
pany sent an inspector from Orleans, 
75 miles away, who said he would 
allow me 308 fr. ‘Comment?’ said I. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘you are not sufficient 
insured. Your house is worth twice as 
much as you insure it for.’ ‘Do you 
want to buy it?’ said I. ‘Don’t be 
silly,’ said he, ‘what I mean is it would 
cost you that much to build it today.’ 
‘Maybe,’ I retorted, ‘but nobody would 
be fool enough to do that. I insured it 
for what it cost me plus cost of re- 
pairs.’ ‘That’s not the way,’ said he, 
‘you gotta insure it for what it would 
cost to build.’ ‘Well, then,’ I re- 
sponded, ‘the next time it starts to 
burn I’ll have a hell of a time finding 
the axe.’” 
* x oa 
N telling me this Mr. Bird had evi- 
dently become so enthusiastic on 
the subject of insurance that he also 
began discussing his “reaction,” as we 
say in the States, to life insurance. 
But there is not room left in this col- 
umn to take that up. “Another col- 
umn, next week?” whispers’ the 
tempter. And the answer will prob- 
ably be yes. 


ELL, I swore I wouldn’t write a 

line about Knute Rockne. In the 
first place, the subject has no proper 
place in this paper, and secondly, every 
reporter, editorial writer and column- 
ist in the country has made copy out of 
the affair. But the columns on this 
page are supposed to reflect the side 
glances we get of the business and it 
seems that every insurance man I run 
into has felt the urge to talk about 
Rockne, so perhaps some comment on 
him here will not be amiss. 


* * * 


DON’T know whether Knute Rockne 
rode to his undoubted crest of fame 
on the wave of football’s popularity, or 
whether the personality and genius of 
Rockne drove football to the pinnacle 
of sport and public interest. I suspect 
they came along together, each con- 
tributing to the other’s greatness. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that American 
people have an idolatrous regard for 
competitive sport, a feeling too deep 
and intense to find adequate expression 
in the various forms of professional 
athletics once so popular. We became 
bored with the businesslike way the 
major league ball players went about 
performing their daily routine; we 
were revolted at the questionable prac- 
tices of disagreeable individuals who 
appropriated the fine old classic sports 
of wrestling and boxing. We were im- 
mensely thrilled at the sight of broad 
shouldered young fellows putting on a 
glorious scrap every Saturday just for 
the fun of it. 
~ a ” 
NUTE ROCKNE came along at the 
right moment with just the right 
kind of stuff. To begin with, he succeed- 
ed most of the time in winning, and in 
America we play games to win. Sec- 
ondly, he was a democrat. He was a 
Seandinavian coaching a team known 
as “the Irish” and his star players 
would turn out to be Schwartzes, Car- 
rideos and Brills. Thirdly, he was 
human and humorous. There were no 
Frank Merriwells on his team. 
* + * 


XAMPLE: A boy asked to be ex- 

cused from practice one day in or- 
der to get prettied up for a fraternity 
dance. In the next game Rockne didn’t 
use him. “I’m saving you,” he said to 
the boy. It was the same story through- 
out the season until it came to the final 
game and Rockne didn’t start the lad. 
“Why won’t you put me in?” asked the 
boy. “I’m saving you,” answered 
Rockne; “I’m saving you for the Ju- 
nior Prom.” 
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A Brief for Automobile Liability Insurance 


Accident Frequency Shows the Necessity for the Coverage; 
Premiums Show the Necessity for the Agent Soliciting It 


HERE is actually only one sell- 

ing point for automobile liability 

insurance. There may be a hun- 
dred objections to combat and a hun- 
dred more valuable side issues, but 
most automobile insurance agents wilil 
agree that the real, fundamental point 
which the prospect must be made to see 
is—necessity. 

Apropos of that, it is hard to believe 
that there is even one uninsured auto- 
mobile in these United States. Yet 
there are thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of them. And all because 
there are still hundreds of drivers who 
bluff themselves into thinking that their 
skill and care in handling their cars 
outwits the inevitable accident. 

Automobile insurance is as necessary 
to the modern automobile driver as 
armor was to the ancient warrior. No 
knight of old would have ever dreamed 
of entering combat without his steel 
protection. He was fearless, powerful 
and skillful—but not foolish. He knew 
that there was a possible chance that 
his enemy might get through his guard 
and plant a telling blow. For that he 
wore armor. 

And how about the doughboys dur- 
ing the war? They all wore “tin” hats 
against the stray bullet or the burst of 
shrapnel. Yet was there one of them 
who ever believed that he would be hit 
or killed? But there were many, and 
many of them are living now, who owe 
their lives to a dent in a tin hat. 

That’s what insurance is, protection 
against the inevitable. Whether an ac- 
cident happens today, tomorrow or ten 
years from now, it is still an accident 
with an accident’s results and conse- 
quences. No one can determine how 
great or how small these consequences 
may be; it is best to be protected 
against the greatest blow. 

That is why automobile liability in- 
surance agents are selling increased 
limits these days. Due to improved 
roads and improved automobiles, cars 
these days travel faster than ever be- 
fore, so that when there is an acci- 
dent it is a serious one. 

Serious accidents, which result usu- 
ally in personal injuries, are many and 
affect juries sympathetically, and large 
judgments are often awarded. In 1929, 
for instance, there were 31,000 deaths 
resulting from automobile accidents 
and in 1930 there were 32,500. Wil- 
liam Bailey, economist for The Trav- 


Educational 


elers, has estimated the cost of these 
accidents along with non-fatal acci- 
dents at over three billion dollars. 

Modern automobile travel is not con- 
fined usually to the limits of one state. 
Week-end excursions carry automobile 
owners far afield, and often into states 
in which automobile laws differ widely 
from those in which the car is regis- 
tered. Some states have financial re- 
sponsibility laws by which the “for- 
eign” driver must abide. 

One of the greatest and’ most impor- 
tant features of an automobile liability 
insurance policy is the claim and legal 
service provided by the company writ- 
ing it. Some companies operate coun- 
try-wide claim and legal services, so 
that the assured my be certain of im- 


mediate attention wherever he may 
need it. 
Though insurance companies have 


long conducted campaigns against the 
evils of ambulance chasing, they still 
exist. For the uninsured driver, an ac- 
cident might not only result in a heavy 
financial judgment, but it might also 
entail heavy legal and investigative ex- 
pense. Insurance companies are com- 
pletely equipped not only with legal 
departments, but with records and files 
which speed the operation of such 
suits. All the policyholder has to do is 
to refer the claimant to his insurance 
company. 

Once in a while an agent will come 
upon a silly young driver who will ob- 
ject to purchasing insurance because he 
is “judgment proof.” That is, he owns 
no property or has no personal wealth. 
Such a young man does not realize the 
consequences of a verdict which he is 
unable to pay. His only means of 
evading judgment is to go through the 
bankruptcy courts, which leaves a bad 


record on his credit and character. In 
some states it is possible to keep a 
judgment alive for a period of twenty 
years, if the defendant does not go 
through bankruptcy. This would mean 
that for twenty years the young man 
could engage in no business or own no 
property without possibility of attach- 
ment. In some states it is possible to 
garnishee salary. 

A powerful sales argument for auto- 
mobile public liability insurance is car- 
ried in the March issue of the Aetna- 
izer. It follows: 

“The automobile owner naturally 
thinks of the cost of carrying auto- 
mobile public liability insurance, and 
whether he can afford it or not. If he 
is impressed with the possible conse- 
quences of an accident, he will consider 
the question from an entirely different 
angle—‘Can I afford to be without it?’ 
Public liability and property damage 
will add from 3 per cent to 10 per cent 
to the operating expense, including 
depreciation of the car, depending upon 
the territory and distance the car is 
driven. If he saves on gasoline or 
tires, he rides less. If he uses no ga- 
rage, he increases depreciation. If he 
saves by not carrying public liability 
and property damage, he risks his en- 
tire possessions against a few dollars 
or runs the chance of mortgaging fu- 
ture possessions.” 

Statistics show that in most states, 
with the exception of Massachusetts, 
where the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law operates, only one car in five 
is insured for liability and property 
damage. And many of those insured do 
not carry adequate limits. Such sta- 
tistics are a challenge to every agent 
during these days when father is tun- 
ing up the old hack in the back yard. 





Written 
Travelers Ins. Co... 17,993,434 
Hartford Acc. & Ind 8,142,514 
United States F. & G 7,729,923 
Employers Liab 7,337,146 
ROG Bs 06 cesce 7,283,217 
Gen’l Ace. F. & L. 7,054,768 
Fidelity & Casualty. . 6,969,403 


Standard Accident Ins. Co . 6,819,510 
Maryland Cas....... ae 6,256,610 
Globe Indemnity.. 5,126,539 


Totals .. 80,713,064 





TEN RANKING LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
INSURANCE IN 1930 


Net Premiums 


1930— ———1929-——___—_,, 
Ratio to Rank in 
1928 


Total Written 





Net Premiums 
Written 
18,491,696 
7,940,661 
7,626,288 
7,107,221 
7,665,210 
6,992,716 
6,468,357 
6,449,921 
6,317,684 
5,490,510 
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“I Rise to Second Mr. Aesop Glim’s Motion...But...” 


Being a Protest from One More Hurt 
than Angry, But a Protest Nevertheless 


By Epcar PAUL HERMANN 


Advertising Manager, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


HEN a= seasoned magazine 

y y writer wants to chastise certain 

isms and ologies of methods in 
business, and needs a patsy to flaunt as 
a horrible example, why does he al- 
ways, or nearly always, throw a brick 
at an erudite life underwriter, impec- 
cable estate counsellor, or eager, earn- 
est, persistent, resourceful, kindly and 
in more-than-his-share-of-percentage, 
successful, life insurance salesman? 

For several years now I have been 
reading and admiring and profiting by 
the word carpentry of a chap who calls 
himself Glim in the pages of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly; to no one would I yield 
in admiration for his succinct and an- 
ecdotal advertising pedagogy. Instinc- 
tively, I have felt him a friend of alli 
of us young fellows who were trying 
to get ahead, even if our field were in- 
surance promotion. I have felt he un- 
derstood better than most men the 
trials of the men who backed the men 
who packed a ratebook. 

E. E. Calkins might machine gun us 
in the Atlantic Monthly; S. Roland Hall 
might sharp shoot at us with a pam- 
phlet now and then; Homer Buckley 
might dynamite us in our own conven- 
tions with keen criticisms of our direct 
mail work—but up to now my guess 
would have been that Aesop would have 
been with us, and surely would never 
embarrass us with made-up anecdotes 
to prove even a pertinent and necessary 
schoolroom point. 


A Short, Ugly Word 

Yet in the March 26 issue of that 
bible of sales promotion, Printers’ Ink, 
Mr. Glim tells of one H. S. Jonequer of 
the Bankely Associates, whose “set up 
was impressive.” H. S., it seems, had a 
telephone approach which was the ber- 
ries; it won attention, interest, and an 
interview from an advertising agency 
man—and none there are whose de- 
fences against insurance salesmen, 
space salesmen, bond salesmen, book 
salesmen, all salesmen, are tighter than 
those of the men who garner the 15 
per cent commissions from all who na- 
tionally advertise. 

But Mr. Glim tells us that Mr. Jone- 
quer lied to him; he told Mr. Glim that 
“this proposition was quite different” 
from life insurance. We life insurance 
men hate a liar; we cannot condone 
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what Mr. Jonequer did, even if we do 
sometimes condone what seems to us 
to be evasions, slight misstatements, 
“allowable” trade exaggerations, un- 
truthful (through ignorance and not 
design, no doubt) copy submitted to us, 
often on speculation, and similar wan- 
derings from the straight and narrow 
fact on the part of advertising agency 
men. 

For, we remember that the second 
best salesman that the Man of Galilee 
himself ever recruited, when faced 
with a situation similar to that of Mr. 
Jonequer, denied his proposition three 
times before the cock crew. We re- 
member that prospects are prone to 
discount what an ardent sales mission- 
ary says, so sometimes, mistakenly per- 
haps, he allows for the allowance! 


Not a Counter Attack 

I would not carry Mr. Glim’s attack 
back into advertising agency territory, 
nor remind him more than casually 
that “imposing set ups” are far more 
likely to be found in opulent advertis- 
ing agency businesses than in insur- 
ance, nor that imposing names like 
Bankely Associates have a counter- 
part in “Merchandising Engineers, 
Inc.” and “Service, Salesbuilders, 
Smith, Jones and Pep, Ltd.” nor that 
while Mr. Jonequer may have whispered 
the names of Rockefeller and Morgan, 
so do agency solicitors conjure up irre- 
levant cognomens like Lydia Pinkham, 
Paris Garters, Spearmint and the Gold 
Dust Twins. 

But I would say a soft word for the 
insurance salesman, who often gets a 
cold shoulder, and sometimes, though 
seldom, an experience such as cruel Mr. 
Glim_ relates—“forcible ejection in 
fifty-eight seconds out into the hali 
by aging hands.” With righteous in- 
dignation and appropriate gestures the 
man who might have (you will permit 
one subjunctive, will you not?) been 
of real service. 

Now if an advertising agency solic- 
itor had gone to so much trouble to see 
me, I am sure I would not, even if 1 
were physically able, have forcibiy 
ejected him into the hall. I would 
have listened to him, and five chances 
out of six would have learned some- 
thing from him. But life is like that. 
We recall with chagrin how we have 


cold-shouldered, often, in the past, 
many men who are now our valued 
friends and advisors. 

A life underwriter who went to so 
much trouble to “stage” an interview 
with an advertising agency contact 
man would, I am sure, undoubtedly 
have gone to much greater pains to 
have something of real value to present 
to him. He would have had a plan for 
making the insurance Mr. Glim owned 
more nearly do what Mr. Glim would 
like to have it do. He would have 
offered counsel well worth while in 
these perilous investment days. He 
might even have passed on an idea or 
two that Mr. Glim might have used 
for the benefit of his own clients. 

Though the advertising agency may 
frown on the prevalent practice of 
speculative plans in selling, the insur- 
ance agency man takes quite an op- 
posite viewpoint. No effort is spared 
to discover real “personal diagnosis” 
problems, and to present the life insur- 
ance prescription to solve them. No 
effort is spared to make these needs 
vividly apparent to the prospect. Mod- 
ern underwriters are not afraid to 
“speculate” on plans involving the 
merit and service of insurance being 
recognized and accepted, once these 
plans get a fair hearing. Hence, per- 
haps sometimes they go a little too far 
in staging the approach. Let us admit 
that. 


Always Belittlin’ 

But as good insurance men they are 
so sold on the service of insurance, 
and see so clearly the need of breaking 
down walls of indifference to the very 
real service they render, that this fault 
would be condoned in any other field 
except insurance, no doubt, by Mr. 
Glim himself. As a matter of fact, 
had he been a third party, witnessing 
the drama as it unfolded, he might 
and probably would have found con- 
siderable to commend in the salesman. 

It is a difficult feat to sit in two 
chairs at once, but here is a situation 
where I can attempt it; I am both an 
advertising man and an insurance 
man; I proudly admire the successes in 
both great fields; I would rise to resent 
an attack on advertising in insurance 
journals as quickly as one on insur- 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Prospecting for Automobile Business 


OST agents will agree that sales 
M resistance is a comparatively 

unimportant factor in the solic- 
itation of automobile insurance. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the fire and 
theft cover. If a man is sold on the 
insurance idea at all, he is usually 
ready to insure his car without undue 
persuasion. It is not a difficult matter 
to convince a man who has a fire in- 
surance policy on his house that his 
automobile, with its gasoline tank and 
complicated electric wiring, is exposed 
to much greater hazards. 

The trick in selling automobile in- 
surance is to be found in the perfec- 
tion of qualities fundamental to sales- 
manship. When an agent who an- 
nually writes an unusually large vol- 
ume of automobile insurance was asked 
the secret of his success he replied, 
“There isn’t any secret. I just keep 
everlastingly asking all the people who 
own automobiles to take out insurance 
with me, that’s all.” 

“All the people who own automo- 
biles” is a large order. But the agent 
in question wasn’t jesting when he 
said he went after them. The sale of 
this line is primarily a problem in pros- 
pecting and if an agent hopes to pro- 
duce any volume of consequence, he’s 
got to take in a pretty wide territory. 

The automobile insurance prospect 
file, therefore, will bulk big in the 
agent’s office. There are many impor- 
tant sources which feed it. 

The most inclusive list of prospects 
is to be found at the registration bu- 
reau for motor vehicles. Most of the 


larger cities have local branch offices 
for this department and if you’re the 
kind of agent who is really serious 
about developing automobile business 
for all it’s worth, you'll endeavor to 
effect daily contact with this office. 
It’s your privilege to examine these rec- 
ords but if it’s inconvenient for you to 
dig out the names yourself, the lists 
are usually available from companies 
who make it a business to sell such 
material. Whatever the method, you 
ought to get hold of those names. It 
wouldn’t be wise to dump them indis- 
criminately into your active prospect 
file, but some Saturday afternoon you 
could sit down and run through the list 
and eliminate the names of those whom 
you know are not worth bothering 
about. 

The resultant list is, of course, by no 
means selective. You may not be able 
to solicit all of them personally. But 
it should provide the basis of your mail- 
ing list. If you check such a list, com- 
paratively, with the country club mem- 
bership list, for example, you would 
have a list of better-than-average 
automobile insurance prospects whe 
could be solicited, at the same time, for 
golfers’ liability. 

Contact with automobile dealers sim- 
ply must not be overlooked. You should 
be a good friend of every automobile 
dealer in town. When a person has 
confidence enough in a man to purchase 
a car from him, he is more than will- 
ing to accept his recommendation in 
respect to the insurance on it. Don’t 
neglect anybody in the dealers’ organ- 


ization, the head man, the salesmen 
nor the mechanics. The purchaser of 
a new car is, of course, the apple of 
the insurance salesman’s eye. In some 
cases you can get the dealer’s list. This 
is a grade A list and those who are on 
it should be the objects of your spe- 
cial production drives. 

In addition to being a “good fzllow” 
you’ve got to reciprocate, in a business 
way, the favors of your friends in the 
automobile business. Pass on _ the 
names of automobile prospects to them 
whenever possible. Cooperate with 
them in whatever way you can. That’s 
recognized business practice. 


Public garage owners, although they 
may not conduct an automobile agency, 
are also your valuable friends. Such 
places are ideal for your advertising 
broadsides. Their customers are your 
potential clients. 


Lastly, don’t neglect your present 
policyholders. Keep them supplied with 
the protection they need and can af- 
ford. Naturally, the amounts grow 
with the years. Ask them if they’re 
satisfied with the brand of protection 
you’ve furnished. If so, they ought to 
be glad to put your services at the dis- 
posal of their friends. 


Finally, bear in mind that although 
April and May are the peak months in 
automobile insurance production, the 
line is by no means a seasonal cover- 
age. Keep everlastingly asking all the 
people who own automobiles to take 
out insurance with you—and keep ask- 
ing them the whole year ’round. 





Those Accidents 
Described on Page One 
of This Paper— 


It Might Have 
Happened 
to You 


THE BLANK 
AGENCY 


“Insurance of All Kinds” 


Address Telephone 








Ten Leaders in Motor Vehicle 
Fire Lines 
Net 
Name and Premiums 
Location Written 

General Exchange, 

New York $9,753,824 
Home Insurance, 

New York 6,795,445 
National Union Fire, 

Pittsburgh 5,201,317 
American Automobile 

Fire, St. Louis 3,584,719 
National Fire, 

Hartford 3,205,096 
Hartford Fire, 

Hartford 3,173,620 
Firemen’s Fund, 

San Francisco 3,150,676 
Insurance Co. of North 

America, Philadelphia 2,427,428 
Globe & Rutgers, 

New York 2,129,088 
Travelers Fire, 

Hartford 1,924,548 








IS DRIVING 
A PLEASURE? 


Or does the fear of a 
costly accident make you 
SO nervous and grim be- 
hind the wheel that you’d 
sooner leave your car in 
the garage! 

Take out complete insur- 
ance protection with us 
and WELL DO THE 
WORRYING. 


SIGNATURE 


Address Telephone 











Almost every newspaper in the country features a long list of week-end automobile accidents on the front page of its 


Monday edition. 
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Above are two copy suggestions for ads to be run in Monday’s newspapers. 
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Sales 
Letters 
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sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


CCASIONALLY a reader will ask 
for a letter to broach the subject 
of fire insurance on _ automobiles. 
“Something different, please,” is the 
ery. At first thought, with a compara- 
tively small percentage of cars insured 
against fire and theft by their owners, 
automobile fire insurance would seem 
to be a fertile field for solicitation. 
Against this fact is the opposing 
truth that what an insurance agent 
has to sell is protection, and insofar 
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as automobile insurance is concerned 
it should be sold as a complete cover- 
age rather than piecemeal. 

To accommodate readers asking for 
a fire letter we have prepared a letter 
with a unique approach—a_ rather 
subtle compliment is paid the prospect 
in the first paragraph, and the chances 
are rather good that it will put him 
in a mood to think through to the con- 
clusion you desire. This letter is “dif- 
ferent,” as requested. 

But it is not to be expected that he 
















This Week: 
Automobile Fire 














will follow up his conclusions without 
more work on your part. As a matter 
of fact, if you examined the letter 
above before reading this text you un- 
doubtedly said: “That’s a crazy clos- 
ing paragraph—didn’t try to sell any- 
thing. What kind of a sales letter do 
you call that?” Your prospect will 
think precisely that, too, and a second 
or two later will tumble to the fact 
that you are figuring on getting in 
touch with him later. He won’t forget 
it—you have made him think. 
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An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








May is the crucial 

month in determin- 

ing the results of 
your operations for the 
first half of 1931. The 
psychological effect of 
your fortunes this 
month will have a tre- 
mendous bearing on 
your future. 


In the agency busi- 
ness you have to be 
something more 
than a good soldier. You 
have to be a general. 
Plan your May cam- 
paign carefully and 
completely before you 
think of firing a shot. 











You’ve had three 

days of prepara- 

tion. Nine A, M. to- 
day should find you out 
on the street driving 
hard for business. Auto- 
mobile business is the 
thing. It is big enough 
to push almost exclu- 
sively. 





It is important that 
5 you establish close 

and favorable con- 
tact with the auto- 
mobile dealers in your 
town. With the major- 
ity of new car owners 
the dealers word insur- 
ance-wise, is fiat. 


6 Advertising is an 
important factor in 

producing automo- 
bile premiums. Spora- 
dic advertising won’t 
do. Plan a series of con- 
nected ads and keep 
them running pretty 
regularly throughout 
the month. 


If you have not al- 

ready done so, to- 

day is, for practical 
purposes, the last day of 
this month on which 
you can get out your 
sales letter featuring 
the coverage that is the 
object of your special 
May drive. 





If you have used 

the letter suggested 

by THE SPECTA- 
TOR or one modeled on 
it,afollow-up call short- 
ly afterward is impera- 
tive. The letter in ques- 
tion was composed with 
an eye to arousing in- 
terest. 


Agents everywhere 

are keeping com- 

parative production 
records. Pace yourself 
with your April record 
and your day-by-day 
results for May 1930. 
It is a great spur to 
greater production ef- 
forts. Check up on your 
pregress today. 





1 Watch the Mon- 
day morning edi- 
tions of the 
newspapers. On_ the 
front page they invari- 
ably feature a long 
list of automobile ac- 
cidents over the week- 
end. Tie them up with 
your advertising and 
with your sales talks. 





| Is there a fi- 
nancial respon- 

sibility law in 
your state? Get up a 
pamphlet that explains, 
in easily understand- 
able terms, the pro- 
visions as they apply 
to automobile owners 
and drivers. 





] Sell full cover- 
3 age wherever 
possible. If a 
man appreciates the 
need for auto liability, 
he’ll see the wisdom of 
taking out fire and 
theft, property dam- 
age, collision and the 
allied fire covers. 





14 Sell high limits 
wherever advis- 

able. Don’t be 
content with five and 
ten limits for drivers 
who are exposed to 
serious losses. Ten and 
twenty, twenty and 
twenty and even twenty 
and forty are popular 
limits today. 





1 Today marks 
the half-way 
mark for May. 

Have you written 50 
per cent of your April 
Volume? If not, you’ve 
got to put on more 
speed. Let auto pre- 
miums do for you in 
May what Easter stocks 
accomplished in April. 
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Calendar for May 
Guidance of Fire and Casualty Agents 





16 Perhaps you 
have exhausted 

your” prospect 
list. But have you solic- 
ited every automobile 
club member? Every 
person in your town 
whose name is on the 
motor vehicle registra- 
tion records? Every 
country club member? 








1] If you’re repre- 
senting a com- 
pany that oper- 

ates on a Nation-wide 
basis, stress the advan- 
tage when soliciting 
people who are accus- 
tomed to motoring 
through many states. 





1 Have you looked 
into these per- 
sonal accident 
policies that sell for a © 
low cost? They protect 
the assured against 
death or injuries while 
he (or she) is riding 
in his own car. An un- 
usually fine business 
builder. 





2? Watch out for 
accidents among 
your assureds. If 

you can jump in and 
hurry along a settle- 
ment for an automobile 
policyholder of yours, 
you’ve made a friend 
and a customer for life. 


2? Don’t say that 
the automobile 
insurance field 
is thoroughly covered. 
It is a fact that only 
one out of every five 
motorists in America 
has adequate insurance 
protection. 


y There are not 
many Country 
Club members 
without cars. When 
you solicit them for 
automobile insurance 
sound them out on gol- 
fers’ liability. It’s an 
attractive coverage at 
low rates. 


? Summer vaca- 
tionists are al- 
ready beginning 
to treck out of the 
cities. Don’t let them go 
without a tourists float- 
er policy. It can fre- 
quently be sold in con- 
junction with auto- 
mobile covers. 








25 Once again, 
”) have you made 
everything pos- 
sible out of your con- 
tacts with automobile 
dealers and garage 
proprietors? They are 
good mediums for dis- 
seminating your pro- 
motional literature. 


2? You’ve four 
6 days left to put 

your May cam- 
paign over the top. To- 
day, pick 6 prospects 
who looked like sure 
bets but whom you un- 
accountably missed. 
Call each of them on the 
phone for an appoint- 
ment. 


2 Choose __ eight 
automobile own- 
ers of means 
who are unquestionably 
under-insured. Try to 
solicit each one of them 
today and put every- 
thing you’ve got into 
sales talk. 








? Take extra ad- 
vertising space 

in the news- 

paper today. Ask the 
editor to run an inter- 
view with you on auto- 
mobile insurance—a le- 
gitimate feature. Get 
on the phone first thing 
and make appointments 
with the best prospects. 





2 Tomorrow half 
the cars in town 
will be speeding 
along the State’s main 
highways. The accident 
toll is always heavy. 
Sell your insurance be- 
fore the accident. 








Memorial 


Day 























RICA FORWARD 
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Prudential Issues New 
Policy 





Modified Whole Life and Twenty- 
Year Term with Rate 


Change at 3 and 20 


In the life span of almost every 
man there occurs a period when his 
death will result in the maximum of 
economic loss to those who are depend- 
ent on his income. 

If the wife, child or parents are sud- 
denly thrown on their own resources, 
the family needs will be greater than 
in the case of a map taken in later 
years, whose children have grown and 
who have been able to accumulate some 
means to sustain his widow in her re- 
maining years. 

It is obvious that life insurance is 
most needed in the active years, but 
usually the young man with a family 
is unable to carry as much as he 
should because of other demands on 
his finances. 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has therefore devised a 
policy essentially fitted to meet these 
common conditions. It has introduced 
the “Modified Whole Life And 20 Year 
Term with change of rate at the end 
of three years and at the end of 20 
years.” 

This policy is a combination of whole 
life insurance and 20 year term insur- 
ance in equal amounts. The plan of 
the policy involves the same principles 
which have been successfully followed in 
connection with the modified life three 
policy as regards both the whole life 
and 20 year term element; that is, the 
guaranteed premium during the first 
three years is at a very low rate, while 
the premium at the beginning of the 
fourth year is slightly increased. At 
the end of 20 years there is a reduc- 
tion in the premium on account of the 
expiration of the term insurance. The 
policy, however, includes an option 
granting the insured the privilege of 
continuing the additional insurance 
after 20 years, without any other re- 
quirement than payment of an _ in- 
creased premium. 

The outstanding feature of the modi- 
fied three whole life and 20 year term 
policy is the fact that if the insured 
dies within 20 years after the policy 
date the amount of insurance is twice 
that which would be payable in the 
event of death after 20 years. If, how- 
ever, the need for a larger amount of 
insurance still exists at the end of 20 
years, the original amount of insur- 
ance may be continued at an increased 
premium at the option of the insured. 

Owing to the very low rates with 
which this policy is issued, dividends 
will probably not be apportioned be- 
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ROOSEVELT VETOES JOB IN- 
SURANCE POSSIBILITY 


Governor Roosevelt of New 
York has vetoed the Dunmore 
bill, which would have amended 
the insurance law so as to permit 
insurance companies to write un- 
employment insurance and to au- 
thorize the formation of insur- 
ance companies specifically to 
write this type of insurance. 











fore the end of the third policy year. 
While all the usual dividend options 
will be available, the plan of insurance 
contemplates the use of the dividends 
as an offset to the increase in premi- 
ums after three years. 
Disability 

The regular disability benefit in- 
cluded in the policy will be the premium 
waiver disability benefit in the event of 
total and permanent disability prior to 
age 60. Disability income benefit will 
be included at the rate of $5 per month 
per $1,000 of the original amount of 
insurance, subject to the payment of 
an extra premium which will remain 
the same throughout the life of the 
policy up to age 60. 


Accidental Death Benefits 


The accidental death benefit feature 
may be included subject to the pay- 
ment of an extra premium on the basis 
of $500 of accidental death benefit for 
each $1,000 of the original amount of 
insurance. 

These policies will be issued only at 
ages 20 to 50 nearest birthday. The 
initial amount will in no case be less 
than $10,000 (except for legal require- 
ments in Canada) and may not exceed 
$150,000 at age 20, $200,000 at age 21 
and $300,000 from age 22 to age 20. 

All the usual non-forfeiture values 





Reinsurance Contract 
Approved 


St. Louis, Mo., April 13.—A 
special commission composed of 
A. D. Dulaney, insurance commis- 
sioner of Arkansas; Jesse G. 
Read, insurance commissioner of 
Oklahoma, and Joseph F. Hol- 
land, deputy superintendent of 
insurance for Missouri, approved 
the reinsurance contract between 
the Central States Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis and Home 
Life Insurance Company of Ar- 
kansas, home office Little Rock, 
following today’s hearing. 

In order to more efficiently 
handle the $41,000,000 insurance 
to be taken over under the rein- 
surance contract, the Central 
States Life will maintain an of- 
fice in Little Rock and will con- 
tinue agency offices which the 
Home Life had at other points in 
Arkansas. 














Texas Companies Report 
Normal Business 





No Slump Apparent with Com- 
panies Formerly Writing on 
“Stock with Policy” Basis 


DaLuas, TEx., April 13.—“Stock with 
policy” life insurance companies which, 
under the Texas laws, had to discon- 
tinue that scheme of selling life insur- 
ance and stock in the companies on 
April 1, have experienced no slump in 
business, are not hampered by the 
change in the situation and are facing 
bright prospects for the remainder oi 
the year a report from some of the 
leading concerns formerly offering 
stock in the company with insurance 
policies, shows. A good many of these 
companies, especially the older and 
larger ones, discontinued the “stock 
with policy” plan of selling long before 
the Texas law became operative. 








are available after premiums have 
been paid for three years. Loan values 
equal in amount to the cash surrender 
values are also available. The ex- 
tended insurance provided in the event 
of lapse during the first 20 years will 
be on the basis of the full initial 
amount of insurance during the re- 
mainder of the first 20-year period and 
one-half thereafter. 

An example of the operation of this 
policy is as follows: 

A man who is 28 years old, with a 
wife, two small children and his 
mother, depending on his earnings, re- 
alizes the need for insurance and feels 
that he could afford only $10,000 at 
the usual premium rates. This new 
plan enables him, by a reasonable ad- 
justment of his budget, to take out a 
$20,000 policy. 

The annual premium for the first 
three years will be $230.20. Begin- 
ning with the fourth year the gross 
premium is $270.70, but he applies a 
third-year dividend to reduce this. He 
will safeguard his family to the ex- 
tent of $20,000 throughout the 20 crit- 
ical years, and at the age of 48, if still 
living, will have a choice of continuing 
the same amount for a premium of 
$565.60 annually, or allow it to reduce 
to $10,000 for an annual premium of 
$177.50. The annual premium rates 
on the basis of $10,000 for the first 20 
years at quinquennial ages are as fol- 
lows: 


Modified 3 Whole Life and 20-Year Term 
Annual Premium Rates per $10,000 for First 
20 Years—Participating 


First3 Next17 After 20 Years 

Age at Years Years 
Issue $10,000 $10,000 $5,000 $10,000 
20 96.00 112.95 71.20 213.40 
25 106.85 125.75 81.35 252.85 
30 121.50 142.95 94.40 306.05 
35 142.50 167.65 111.90 378.90 
40 179.70 211.40 135.45 479.25 
45 233.35 274.55 165.90 617.55 
50 309.00 363.50 205.75 809.80 
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Seconding Mr. Aesop Glim’s 
Motion ... But— 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ance, if one should be made, in adver- 
tising periodicals. 

Mr. Glim is against stealth in ad- 
vertising, and I would whole heartedly 
second his position in that regard. But 
he has, it seems to me, inadvertently 
twisted his introduction to make it 
seem that he is not sympathetic with 
insurance selling. 

Some of the best selling in America 
is done by insurance men; leading 
salesmanagers in motor, merchandising 
and other fields have paid tribute to 
their skill and accomplishments. They 
kept their sales up unbelievably well 
during the depression period. They 
are readers and students; probably 
more insurance men read Printers Ink, 
for example, than men of any field 
outside of advertising. 

They are competent salesmen. Few 
are the fields which can match, man 
for man, salesmen who can rank in 
income and prestige and service the 
million-dollar-producers of life insur- 
ance. Than most of their brethren of 
the briefcase, they are far more enter- 
prising, aggressive, resourceful, per- 
sistent and successful. 


They Are Conscientious 


They are service men, spending much 
time and effort without hope of recom- 
pense other than value to their clients 
and good will to life insurance. They 
are active in social and civic work in a 
most public spirited degree. They are 
conscientious in the work they are doing 
and have great faith in it; they take 
pride in providing pensions so that ad- 
vertising men may retire to fiction 
writing and tarpon fishing, and in 
arranging trust funds so that little 
Percy Pencil Pusher may go to college 
when Dad has gone to the great beyond, 
and that his Mother may pay off the 
mortgage, and have nothing more 
serious to do than watch for the post- 
man who brings the monthly insurance 
checks. 

They are generous in passing along 
valuable sales and financial informa- 
tion—stop a minute and think if you 
have not at some time or other been 
a beneficiary in this regard! Of all 
men, none more than those in the ad- 
vertising profession can learn about 
selling from him; many an advertising 
man has dumped more than 50 per cent 
of his personal worries after a life 
underwriter has built him a program, 
whereby he provided for risks and 
obligations of present and future, and 
had the rest to spend. 

. . That is right, Mr. Glim, I was 
just going to mention that. There are 
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unsuccessful, mediocre insurance men, 
just as there are unsuccessful adver- 
tising men and writers. There are in- 
surance agents who should be in some 
other field—should be lighthouse keep- 
ers, or vaudeville actors, or floorwalk- 
ers—just as some of your advertising 
tail enders, perhaps should be insur- 
ance men—and perhaps some of your 
headliners, too! Perhaps some of our 
tail enders are unsuccessful because 
they do not have the ingenuity and 
staging and set up—to a greater or 
less degree—that Mr. Jonequer had! 

At any rate why damn insurance 
men because of either tailenders or 
super-high-pressure artists who now 
and then may get your Alpine moun- 
tain climber, Mr. Glim, any more than 
that we insurance men should damn all 
advertising because we see an occa- 
sional, to us, horrible example? 

We insurance men are just like you 
all, Mr. Glim, a bunch of pretty good 
young fellows trying to get along, and 
it hurts when a writer who needs a 
sour note to begin his opera, always 
picks on us! 

But I for one am not one bit angry 
at Mr. Glim—only slightly saddened— 
and I am optimistic enough to hope, 
and even to expect to see in one of his 
articles one of these times, an illus- 
tration about someone who does some- 
thing perfectly wonderful—smart prac- 
ticable and commendable—and reading 
on a few lines (what do you know 
about that!) he was a life insurance 
agent! 


WHO BUYS POLICIES? 

An analysis for the past month con- 
ducted by The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on the occupation of men who 
purchased policies of $10,000 or over 
disclosed the fact that bankers, real 
estate men, and brokers led the list 
of buyers in this class. 


Following in order were: Retail 
dealers, automobile and _ accessory 
dealers, hotel managers, steel men, 


dairy farmers, owners of quarries and 
stone works, commercial travelers, 
physicians and surgeons, officials of 
construction, managers of printing, 
publishing and paper industries, garage 
owners, lawyers, photographers, and 
housewives. 








EDWARD H. RINKEL 


Edward H. Rinkel, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
branch office at Glendale, Cal., died sud- 
denly Tuesday night after suffering a 
heart attack, in New York City. 

Mr. Rinkel, who was forty-five years 
old, was attending the annual conven- 
tion of Metropolitan managers at the 
home office of the company. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT AGENCIES 
BETTER MARCH, 1930, 
RECORD 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., reports 
that in spite of the continued slow re- 
covery of business, seventeen general 
agencies registered gains in March over 
March figures of 1930, and a total of 
nineteen agencies finished the first 
quarter of 1931 with a total paid-for 
volume in excess of the first three 
months of 1930. These accomplish- 
ments are especially noteworthy be- 
cause a year ago at this time Mutual 
Benefit agents the country over were 
making their final drive to qualify for 
the company’s home office convention 
which was held in June, 1930. 

The nineteen agencies registering 
first quarter gains are Baltimore, Md.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Hartford, Conn.; 
Lexington, Ky.; Mexico, Mo.; Nashua, 
N. H.; Peoria, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Portland, Me.; Richmond, Va.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Springfield, Ill.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Wichita, Kan.; and Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 





RELIANCE LIFE MANAGER 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
George M. Buck of Des Moines, Iowa, 
as manager of the Kansas-Missouri de- 
partment with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Buck took charge April 
8 and will make his home in Kansas 
City. 

This office has jurisdiction over a 
large territory—all of Kansas and 
about half of Missouri. Mr. Buck is 
well and favorably known in insurance 
circles, was formerly vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY CAMPAIGN 


The Lamar Life Insurance Company 
of Jackson, Miss., is conducting a Silver 
Anniversary Month campaign in April 
with the grand prize of a free trip to 
Havana, Cuba, in August when the 
All-Star Club convention of the com- 
pany meets there. The winner of this 
prize, if he has already won the two 
trips by annual paid-for business, can 
transfer it, according to an announce- 
ment by President C. W. Welty. 





BROADCASTS INSURANCE INFOR- 
MATION 


Insurance information by air is the 
program of Ben S. Lowry, State 
Insurance Commissioner of Mississippi. 
A series of regular questions and an- 
swers for the Insurance Department 
is being broadcast by Commissioner 
Lowry over Station WJDX, the Lamar 
Life Station of Jackson, Miss. 
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The Psychology of Annuity Selling 


An Article in Two Installments | reat- 


ing on This Contract from Detinition 


to Sale—Part Il. The Approach 


The Psychology of the Annuity 
Approach 


There will be no attempt made to 
suggest all the interesting approaches 
that are possible in selling the deferred 
ANNUITY. However, more agreeable 
approaches can be developed on the 
contract than any other type written 
by the INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
YOU will soon get so you can take 
one look at a prospect and nail him 
with the correct preamble. You can 
absolutely develop a special approach 
for each class of business and each 
individual person. ANNUITY or 
MONEY will fit all conditions. 

The regular of forms of Insurance 
contracts are sold on a basis of specific 
needs. This is absolutely right and 
the method cannot be improved upon. 

With the ANNUITY, however, you 
do not have to look for needs. You 
are offering one of the world’s greatest 
investments, so you only have to create 
desire. But owing to the fact that you 
are dealing with MONEY or INCOME 
you will find the desire for it already 
active or created. GET IT. 

Again, without upsetting our line of 
thought we might DEFINE the AN- 
NUITY as, a contract for a commodity, 
the desire for which already exists in 
our prospect’s mind. This is a very 
strong point for you to REMEMBER. 

Although a tiresome book could be 
written on the approaches possible with 
the ANNUITY, the writer will only 
suggest four or five of them. 

FIRST EXAMPLE 


Salesman: 

Mr. Jones would you be interested 
in a house that can be bought on in- 
stalments, with no taxes or interest on 
it until it is paid for. The house is a 
big bargain at five thousand dollars, 
but by a special arrangement whereby 
you get a return on your money it will 
cost you only about thirty-seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. When paid for 
it will bring you in forty-five dollars 
per month as long as you live, guar- 
anteed by my Company. Further they 
guarantee that the value of the prop- 
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erty shall never fall below five thou- 
sand dollars. 

SECOND EXAMPLE 

Salesman: 

Mr. Smith, I represent the Ever- 
glades Life Insurance Company. We 
have a very peculiar contract that does 
not insure you in event of death. I 
am a little bit mystified about that fea- 
ture of the contract myself, and the 
fact that you are a stranger to me 
makes it possible for me to suggest 
that you go into it with me as I would 
very much appreciate an unbiased opin- 
ion on it. 


THIRD EXAMPLE 


Salesman: 

Mr. Williams, could you use two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in addition to 
your present monthly income. Or, Mr. 
Williams, I would like to make it pos- 
sible for you to receive my Company’s 
check for twenty thousand dollars on 
your fifty-fifth birthday. 


FOURTH EXAMPLE 


Salesman: 

Mr. Wise, I have a tried and proven 
plan for prolonging your life. You 
doubtless would be willing to pay some- 
thing to lengthen your life, but under 
my plan, not only will there be no 
charge, but you will be paid a profit 
to live longer. 





The author of this article, E. S. 
Johnson, is a practicing life in- 
surance agent in the State of 
Florida, who has enjoyed consider- 
able success in the sale of An- 
nuities. Last year he contributed 
a series of articles on this subject 
which were later incorporated in- 
to pamphlet form for distribution 
to companies and general agents 
interested in educating new 
agents along this line. This 
pamphlet consists of thirty-two 
pages and cover and is still avail- 
able from The Spectator Com- 
pany, 243 West 39th St., New 
York City, at the following prices: 
Sample copies, 25 cents; 50 copies, 
$8.50; 100 copies, $15.00; 500 
copies, $60.00; 1000 copies, $100. 














FIFTH EXAMPLE 

This for a man who cannot pass a 

medical examination. 
Salesman: 

Mr. Heavy, I have a very attractive 
Insurance Contract that does not re- 
quire a medical examination. There 
are a lot of people who cannot pass 
an examination who will probably live 
to bury all the doctors in town. I be- 
lieve you to be one of them. 

These are but a few of the very in- 
teresting and unusual approaches that 
can be developed on the ANNUITY. 
The high grade agent that today rep- 
resents the Companies can and will use 
more varied and better approaches 
than these outlined. 

THE ANNUITY or MONEY will 
obtain an interview as does no other 
Insurance contract. 


The Psychology of Taxes and 
Safety 


Through every condition known to 
finance and business Insurance Com- 
panies have demonstrated by the diver- 
sity of their investments and careful 
investigation of the same; that they be- 
yond any doubt whatsoever are SAFE. 
Therefore, on what is one of your most 
appealing features, the ability of the 
Company to pay you an income as long 
as you live, both you and your prospect 
are sold on the SAFETY of the INSTI- 
TUTION and the fact that it can meet 
all of its obligations. 

Next, most all have an imaginary 
dislike of taxes. We want all of the 
improvements and of the best quality 
but we hate to pay for them in the 
guise of taxes. 

Here is where you shine. Regard- 
less of how small or how large the 
ANNUITY you sell is, or regardless of 
what type of ANNUITY it is, it will 
be free from taxation on the following 
basis. 

As the writer understands it, the 
ANNUITY is not taxable until such a 
time that you have received more 
money out of it than you have invested 
in it. Then with your natural exemp- 
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tions only a very few will ever have 
to pay taxes on their ANNUITY. 
Isn’t that fine? 

Therefore, we will attempt a fourth 
DEFINITION of the ANNUITY as 
being, a contract whose outstanding 
feature is SAFETY and whose tax 
features are FAVORABLE. 

Great selling point that. 
and NO TAXES. 


The Psychology of Mental Vision 


Man is a funny creature full of 
strange whims and fancies. His men- 
tal eye enlarges one thing and makes 
another small. - His real troubles he 
meets and conquers. His imaginary 
troubles loom big to him and he lives in 
constant dread. 

The minds eye is an important thing 
and by it he is largely governed. As 
applied to Life Insurance and the 
ANNUITY it works somewhat as fol- 
lows. 

Ten Thousand Insurance looks and is 
big to the average man. It is more 
cash money than he has ever had living 
and he thinks of it as a large sum to 
leave, when dead. 

On the other hand, an ANNUITY of 
one hundred dollars per month looks 
small to him as it is an amount he is 
used to handling. An attempt will be 
made by the use of a small diagram to 
show more fully this very important 
point. 


$10,000 Life 


SAFETY 


$100 ANNUITY 


Insurance per month looks 
looks Big small 

x 
Yet at 5% it Yet $10,000 at 


takes $24,000 
to produce it. 


5% will yield but 
$41.75 per month. 


Now an agent approaching a pros- 
pect with a lump sum proposition of 
$10,000 finds that the average man 
looks upon this as a good healthy 
amount. 

But when approaching him on an 
ANNUITY basis he finds that the 
prospect will react by saying usually 
that $100 per month is the very least 
that he and his family could get by on. 
Most figure this amount inadequate. 

You will find the prospect has a real 
urge to buy as much income as possible. 
He is well acquainted with income and 
knows what it will do, in like amounts. 

In again DEFINING the ANNUITY 
we will state that it is a contract 
which, from the basis of Mental Vision, 
causes the client to purchase automa- 
tically as large amounts as possible. 

This is a great point to REMEM- 
BER in making sales. It works for 
you and not against you. It is a real 
deep appeal within the prospect’s being 
and he cannot get away from it. Take 
advantage of it. 
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The Psychology of the Times 


During and for some time after 
every great war there is a great spirit 
of unrest, and all values are changed. 
Recklessness of all kinds prevails; 
speculation is rampant. After a time 
this condition disappears and people 
resume their normal view of life. 

Immediately following the war we 
sat in two great poker games. We 
took our real estate and created some 
very fantastic values on cow pastures. 
The worse they were located the bigger 
the price. You know the result. 

Not being satisfied yet that we must 
create and work, most of us jumped 
into the stock market and we made one 
of the greatest demonstrations of what 
can be done with paper and hot air that 
the world has ever witnessed. The re- 
sult has been a trip through the dry 
cleaners. Now because we have to 
work we say business is not so good. 

One good thing we learned out of 
our debauch was that the SAVED 
dollar was a whole lot MORE IMPOR- 


TANT than the earned dollar. We also 
found that it must be SAVED, 
SAFELY. 


It was a pleasure to note that the 
Insurance Companies did not play 
poker during the EPIDEMIC. 

So that now the world has gone back 
to normal we might DEFINE the AN- 
NUITY as, the best conservative, in- 
vestment to make considering the 
TIMES. We might add that it is the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TIME to SELL 
the ANNUITY. It is what the public 
wants. They are through playing 
POKER. 


Psychological Conclusions 

Let us now review our various imag- 
inary definitions of the ANNUITY and 
see if we have a good case. Let us 
look at the total result and see if we 
have a real appeal. According to our 
definitions: 

THE ANNUITY MEANS: 

1. MONEY and PROFIT 

2. LIVING LONGER and BETTER 

3. An easy approach with an exist- 

ing DESIRE CREATED for our 
commodity. 

4. ABSOLUTE SAFETY and FA- 

VORABLE TAX FEATURES. 

5. MENTAL EYE causing larger 

SALES. 

6. Sales resistance light owing to 

conservative times. 

Now it seems to me that with this 
battery of real appeals -you have a 
mighty strong case to take in any 
court, or to any prospect. What do 
you think? 

Let us add to this ease of investment, 
and ease of returns. 

Add also that due to the fact that 
in the event of death only his SAV- 
INGS are returned to his estate, no 
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medical examination is required in sell- 
ing the contract. Just think of the 
sales you can make to the HIGH 
BLOOD PRESSURE CLUB. 


Above all don’t overlook the pride 
of America, our wonderful business 
woman. The ANNUITY was made 
especially for her. 

Again, the essence of the contract 
being time and the fact that it is al- 
most impossible for the Company to 
reject the contract; your client can 
readily be induced to give you his check 
with the application. I realize that 
none of you have ever failed to deliver 
a policy, but the fact remains that the 
ANNUITY banishes the delivery sale. 

It is the greatest cold canvass pro- 
position ever offered a salesman. 


I know of no more fitting way to 
bring this writing to a close than by 
using a description of the ANNUITY 
as it appeals to and is used success- 
fully by Mr. R. E. Skinner, agent, 
Tampa, Fla., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Skinner calls the ANNUITY the last 
of the three great inventions. They 
are as follows: 

In an early day a lazy man of great 
brain power found that it was extreme, 
ly difficult to exchange a cow for 
clothes and other useful things both 
from the standpoint of valuation and 
from a standpoint of transportation. 
The roads were not so hot at this time. 
So this fellow invented MONEY as 
the medium of valuation and as being 
easier to transport. That was a great 
invention, MONEY. 

Ages rolled on when from old 
archives we are lead to believe that an 
Irishman found that MONEY was 
peculiar of itself. It was subject to 
strange fluctuations and could be made 
to enlarge itself and grow. So this 
man invented and added to MONEY 
Compound Interest. 


Since that time Compound Interest 
has been made a subject for deep 
study and great marvels have resulted. 
One of the greatest is that very few 
ever get any of it. 

More time rolled on until we come 
down to our own time when it was left 
to the greatest FINANCIAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS on earth, the Insurance 
Companies, to invent and add to 
MONEY and INTEREST that method 
of employing them which will give the 
greatest possible return on a man’s 
savings with absolute safety and at the 
time that he needs it most. 

MONEY, INTEREST, ANNUITY 
or SAFETY, the last and the BEST of 
the three inventions. 

REMEMBER that the ANNUITY 
PROVIDES for every human NEED 
of the LIVING. 
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Men with Three “I’s’— 


Intelligence, Initiative and Industry are 
three prime requisites to success in the 
sale of life insurance. 


A man must have a thorough knowledge 
of the business. He must possess an 
ability to initiate new ways of applying 
that knowledge. And he must work. 


Industry, systematically applied, is the 
motive power that makes the first two 
“T’s” effective. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its 
growing number of Three “I” men. The 
Company’s remarkable growth is the re- 
sult of this three “I” force in its Agency 
Organization. 


In 15 years from One Hundred Million to 
A Billion and a Quarter 


of insurance in force. 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


The Progressive Company 
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RIFE INSURANCE 


ORDINARY 


INDUSTRIAL 


GROUP 





Prudential Conference 
at Home Office 





President Duffield Tells Dele- 
gates Economic Conditions 
Are Improving 
Declaring it to be his belief that 


economic conditions are improving, 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 


America, delivered a stirring address 
at the opening session of the com- 
pany’s annual business conference, 
held at the home offices in Newark, 
N. J., on Monday of this week. 

More than 1200 delegates, represent- 
ing 38 States, the Dominion of Canada 
and Hawaii, were in Newark for the 
four-day conference which will end 
with a banquet on Thursday night. 

A note of optimism prevailed 
throughout President Duffield’s_ re- 
marks. “If production be the measure 
of success,” he said, “we may take 
comfort in the record. During 1930 
our gain in insurance in force was 
$990,680,000, while our nearest com- 
petitor made a gain of $877,365,000. 
In other words, the Prudential gained 
more insurance in force than any com- 
pany in the world. And this record 
was compiled during a subnormal year. 

“It is gratifying to know that not- 
withstanding the difficulties that were 
met with day by day the year 1930 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Cooperators’ Night 


The Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York 
held one of its most successful 
meetings at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday evening of this week— 
a meeting which was called “Co- 
operators Night.” Trust com- 
pany and bank officers and mem- 
bers of the insurance press were 
guests of honor as a mark of 
appreciation for the services they 
have performed in behalf of life 
insurance underwriting. Edward 
M. McMahon, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, 
and Vincent Coffin, educational 
director of the Penn Mutvfal Life, 
were the speakers. Hugh D. 
Hart, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual, was introduced to the 
membership. 











March Life Production 
Over 15 Per Cent Off 


Decrease of 12.2 Per Cent for 
First Quarter; Industrial 
Makes Best Showing 

New York, April 14.—New life in- 
surance production last month was 
15.9 per cent less than in March, 1930, 
while the cumulative total for the first 
quarter of this year was 12.2 per cent 
below the amount for the same period 
a year ago, according to data compiled 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

For March, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $1,028,328,000 against $1,222,184,- 
000 during March of 1930, a decrease 
of 15.9 per cent. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $719,746,000 against 
$884,535,000, a decrease of 18.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$246,663,000 against $264,415,000, a 
decrease of 6.7 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $61,919,000 against $73,234,- 
000, a decrease of 15.5 per cent. 

For the three-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$2,828,6C0,000 this year against $3,220,- 
857,000 last year, a decrease of 12.2 
per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,914,860,000 against 
$2,328,125,000, a decrease of 17.8 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $669,871,000 against $695,255,0C0, a 
decrease of 3.7 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $243,869,000 against 
$197,477,000, an increase of 23.5 per 
cent. 


Metropolitan Life 
Managers Meet 


Leaders from All Over the U. S. 
and Canada Hear President 
Ecker’s Welcome 

Following a five-minute period of ap- 
plause pitched to machine gun tempo, 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
opened the annual convention of man- 
agers at the home offices in New York 
on Tuesday morning of this week by 
reviewing the work of the past year, 
a year which he characterized as un- 
precedented for its world-wide eco- 
nomic upheaval. But of all the coun- 
tries of the earth, declared President 
Ecker, this country is the most envied, 
and of all the corporate enterprises in 
this country the life insurance business 
is the most envied. 

The life underwriters of America 
successfully met the opportunity for a 
great public service, he said, and al- 
though the accomplishment of the Met- 
ropolitan was not all they had hoped 
for, still the record was not without 
its redeeming features—the latter be- 
ing obviously an understatement in 
view of some of the outstanding items 
of the annual statement which Presi- 
dent Ecker read for sake of emphasis 
and to give the managers a clearer pie- 
ture of the situation as it exists today. 

For instance, the record of more 


than three and a quarter billions of new 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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THE 4ETNA'S NEW HEADQUARTERS AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT — THE LARGEST INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


IN THE WORLD USED EXCLUSIVELY BY ONE ORGANIZATION 


is something more than a great com- 
pany’s long record for fair and prompt 
settlement of claims. That “something 
more” is—1st, the assurance, founded on 
AEtna’s tremendous resources — capital, 
surplus and reserves—that the first cost 
of Aitna protection is the last. 2nd, the 
certainty, resulting from Aitna nation- 
wide acceptability and Aitna coast-to- 


coast service—that wherever Atna 
policyholders may go, Aitna protection 
goes with them. 


For their own protection, as well as to 
meet the requirements of the rapidly 
spreading Financial Responsibility Laws, 
your clients need A TNA Automobile 
Insurance. There may be an opportunity 
to represent the Aitna in your community. 


Address: The Casualty Agency Department 


IT PAYS TO BE AN ATNA.-IZER 


A2TNA IS THE FIRST MULTIPLE 


LINE 


INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA TO PAY TO ITS POLICYHOLDERS ONE BILLION DOLLARS. 


THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 











THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1931 
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HEAD PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ACTUARIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Leonard C. Ashton, vice-president 
and secretary of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, announces as 
of April 1 the appointments of Everett 
D. Armantrout as assistant actuary. 
Mr. Armantrout is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, and 
a member of the examination commit- 
tee of the latter. 

Neil Gilmour was appointed assistant 
manager of the actuarial department 
at the same time. He is a graduate 
of Haverford College, a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and a former lieuten- 
ant in the United States Army during 
the war. He was made a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1929. 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE APPOINT- 
MENT 

Herbert Samel, formerly assistant 
secretary in charge of salary savings 
department, Missouri State Life, has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh branch office, suc- 
ceeding Horace H. Bell recently de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Samel joined the Missouri State 
Life in 1926 and for a period of a little 
more than a year was associated with 
the St. Louis branch as assistant man- 
ager. In January, 1928, he was elected 
assistant secretary of the company in 
charge of the salary savings depart- 
ment. Mr. Samel took active charge 
in Pittsburgh on the eighth. 





RETIREMENT INCOME FOR 
POLICE 


The police of the township of Upper 
Darby, a suburb of Philadelphia, may 
now look forward to a comfortable old 
age. Through a contract between the 
Upper Darby Township Police Pension 
Association, composed of members of 
the police department, and the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, a retire- 
ment income will be provided for indi- 
vidual members of the force. This in- 
come will be payable after a member 
of the association has completed twenty 
years of service with the police force, 
but not earlier than age 65 or later 
than age 70. 

Charles A. Donnelly, chairman of the 
township’s police committee and an at- 
torney in Philadelphia, in announcing 
the retirement plan, states that each 
member of the association who quali- 
fles for retirement will be eligible for 
a life annuity, with monthly payments 
of $3 to $5, according to his rank, for 
each year of membership. Thus a 
policeman retiring after twenty years 
of membership would receive $60 to 
$100 a month for life. 
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SOUTHERN REGIONAL MEETING 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Members of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference who attend the South- 
ern Regional Meeting to be held in New 
Orleans from April 30 to May 2, inclu- 
sive, will not only find an interesting 
program set for their business sessions, 
but they will be entertained with all 
the hospitality for which the Crescent 
City is noted. 

William B. Wisdom, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Indemnity Company, 
and John L. Murphy, manager of pub- 
lic relations for the Pan-American 
Life, both with home offices in New Or- 
leans, are chairman and co-chairman, 
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respectively, of the committee in 
charge of this phase of activity. 

There will be several trips to quaint 
out-of-the-way spots in and around 
New Orleans, an excursion on the Mis- 
issippi in one of the old stern-wheel 
steamships and a visit to one of the 
most attractive of the city’s night 
clubs. On the night of April 30 there 
will be a banquet and dance at the 
Forest Night Club, where a lengthy 
vaudeville entertainment will be given. 

Co-chairman Murphy also has ac- 
cepted an invitation to lead a discus- 
sion on the topic of agency clubs, a 
question which has been before the 
I. A. C. for some time. 


Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more- substantial forms of insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, ete., are shown for the first 
lime in the 1931 Edition. 


Specialization Is Modern 

















“An Up- 

to-Date Every Company offers a _ contract 
Book for which it believes features the most de- 
the Up- sirable and modern coverage, and 


to-Date which is designed to meet the needs of 
Agent.” a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 
Disability coverage has been complete- 


The Hanoy Gute to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance 
Companies contains the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued since the publication of the 
1930 Edition. 























PRICES 
Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 
Per copy, with Three Supplements - 5.00 


Thumb Indexed Edition 
Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 


Write for Special Company Prices 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 








ly standardized to comply with the 
findings of th NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE HANDY GUIDE presents an abso- 
lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
ABILITY PROVISION now being 
offered by the leading Life Insurance 
Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
ance protection. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—THE HANDY GUIDE WILL SOON BE READY! 
wna n nn en nnn n nnn n nnn n anne anne eee - nee ene n-ne eee ORDER BLANK 


Please send me/us ........... Wiccnasndnens of the 1931 Hanpy Gunes, and bill me/us at your regular rates. 
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Metropolitan Convention 
(Concluded from page 17) 
business written; a gain of 299 millions 
in assets; more than ninety-four mil- 
lions distributed in dividends, of which 
forty-four went to industrial policy- 
holders; eighteen and a half billions of 
insurance in force, and an investment 
program which kept the colossal sums 
steadily at work all during the past 
difficult year and at a return only 
slightly under that of the banner pros- 

perity year of 1929. 

The growing per-man-production of 
ordinary business by Industrial agents 
was another cause for gratification in 
Mr. Ecker’s eyes, as was also the fact 
that payments to Industrial benefici- 
aries are now definitely past the 50 per 
cent mark for the living policy-holder. 
He was not so pleased, however, to 
have to report the policy loan record, 
where the increase amounted to fifty- 
nine million dollars, or about 22 per 
cent. Part of this, it was pointed out, 
is attributable to the fact that the 
volume of business has materially in- 
creased, but in the main it was due to 
the abnormal business conditions of 
the past year. 

The Metropolitan, on a conservative 
estimate, now protects twenty-seven 
and a half million lives. It writes 
more than one-sixth of all the insur- 
ance written by all legal reserve com- 
panies, and the company’s 1930 produc- 
tion also was more than one-sixth of all 
legal reserve life insurance production. 


Lincoln Endorses N.A.L.U. 


Vice-President Leroy A. Lincoln 
added his welcome to the convention 


delegates and reviewed briefly the 
torthcoming issue of “Who’s Who 
Among Metropolitan Managers.” This 


publication will be issued within the 
next two weeks for the first time since 
1923. Some of the information it will 
contain was mentioned by Mr. Lincoln 
as, for instance, that 6.9 per cent of 
Metropolitan managers are directors 
of banks, 18.9 per cent are members of 
various charity organizations, 19 per 
cent have made addresses or delivered 
lectures before civic groups in their 
communities, and 51 per cent are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

This figure compares with 68 per 
cent in 1923, and was one which did 
not meet with the approval of the vice- 
president. He urged all managers to 
join the national organization and to 
also encourage the agents in their dis- 
tricts to do likewise. He said the Na- 
tional Association has the unqualified 
indorsement of the officials of the Met- 
ropolitan. Mr. Lincoln is scheduled to 
deliver his regular convention address 
at the annual banquet at the Hotel 
Astor on Thursday evening. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln 
Before introducing the next speaker, 


Fourth Vice-President Stewart La- 
mont, head of the accident and health 
division, President Ecker suggested to 
the convention that they send a mes- 
sage of congratulation to the Pruden- 
tial fieldmen, who are holding their 
annual convention during the same days 
the Metropolitan managers are in ses- 
sions, complimenting them on their 
great 1930 record. This suggestion met 
with the unanimous approval of the 
delegates and was carried out. 

Fourth Vice - President Lamont 
brought the first session to a close with 
a discussion of Accident and Health 
business during the past year and 
with some pithy suggestions for its 
improvement during the coming year. 
He presented the leader’s banner to 
Abram Van Camerik, manager of the 
Bensonhurst (Brooklyn) district and 
complimented him on his_ splendid 
record. 

Veterans Trophy Winner 

The Veterans Trophy was won by 
David Rudberg, Ridgewood, N. Y., 
manager, Manager Harry Kay, presi- 
dent of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association and also president of the 
Veteran’s Association, making the pres- 
entation. His record was as follows: 
assistant managers, 4; agents, 41; 
combined average industrial gross in- 
crease weekly, $0.6264; combined total 
industrial gross increase, $1,632,34; 
average ordinary gain, $6,969.77; total 
ordinary gain in force, $4,647,946; A. 
& H. policies placed, 7.695; weekly pre- 
mium lapse per $100 debit, $0.1321; 
monthly premium lapse per $100 debit, 
$1.55; per cent controllable finals, 
12.00; average indebtedness on finals, 
all departments, $31.58; total points, 
961.1. 

The second ranking manager in this 
classification was J. H. Behrmann, 
Mosholu, N. Y, with total points of 
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Superintendent Thompson’s 
Statement 





Denies That He Acted Precipi- 
tately in Refusing to Renew 
Licenses 


St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—Joseph B. 
Thompson, superintendent of insurance 
for Missouri, in a statement issued at 
Jefferson City, denied that he had acted 
precipitately in refusing to renew the 
Missouri licenses for the Inter-South- 
ern Life Insurance Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the Security Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, IIl. 

He also expressed regret that his of- 
ficial action had been interpreted in 
some quarters as an affront to the na- 
tional convention of insurance commis- 
sioners. 

“The only question that was before 
our department was whether the Mis- 
souri licenses of these companies 
should be renewed,” Mr. Thompson 
said. “On the showing made through 
their statements submitted to our de- 
partment we could not renew their li- 
censes. 

“This department has done what it 
believes its plain duty under the facts 
developed in this case. It regrets ad- 
verse publicity to any life insurance 
company, but the company and not the 
Insurance Department of Missouri is 
responsible for the situation which 
brought the publicity about. 

“The key to the situation confronting 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany is the value of the 147,900 shares 
of Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany stock owned by it. 

“The Missouri Insurance Department, 
in conjunction with the insurance de- 
partments of ten other States, con- 
ducted a most exhaustive convention 
examination of the Missouri State Life 
last year. The affairs of the company 
have been given a great deal of atten- 
tion, and logically the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department would be expected to 
be more familiar with this company 
than the insurance departments of 
other States. It is our responsibility, 
and we believe we are in a better posi- 
tion to determine the value of the stock 
of the Missouri State Life than other 
insurance departments or actuarial 
firms which are not so familiar with 
the company. 

“The Missouri Insurance Department 
has made a careful, conscientious and 
detailed investigation to determine the 
value of the stock in question. Based 
on yield necessary to maintain reserves, 
on the value of the business in force, 
capital and surplus and on assets and 
earnings over a five-year period, its 
value will not exceed $43 a share. The 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been carrying the 147,900 
shares of stock in the Missouri State 
Life it holds at $72.22 a share. It is 
impossible to read into this stock a val- 
uation of that amount when it has been 
selling for months at amounts less than 
a third of this sum.” 








916.4, and the third was Jacob Varon, 
Fordham, N. Y., with 899.0. 

Further sessions being held Wednes- 
day and Thursday, as well as the an- 
nual banquet on Thursday evening, 
will be reported in THE SPECTATOR 
next week. 
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Waste and Worse 


The Agent who sells and passes on to new cus- 
tomers—who does not follow up his sales with con- 
tinued service — makes five costly mistakes — 
namely:— 








TOM ‘Phones PAUL 










1. Throws away renewal commissions—part of his 
own living and the substance of his estate. 

2. Fails to do justice to his policyholder. 

3. Throws away future new business with the 
lapsing policyholder. 

4. Creates a center of bad advertising. 

5. Performs a disservice to his company. 




















Hello, Paul—How’s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company's 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 


It's a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well. 























Lapse is an economic curse. Costly to Agents, 
costly to those who lapse, and, because of the fruit- 
less expense, costly to existing policyholders. Greater 
far than pride in volume of new business should be 
the concern of life insurance men in respect to the 
lapse problem. Home Offices, as never before so 
determinedly, are bent on removing some of the 
causes and minimizing the ineradicable. The finest 
of all thrift businesses should be exemplarily thrifty. 

















This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company Pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 


No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured’s decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or 920,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 


Expensive? Not at all! Cnty $210 a year is necessary 
to ——— a man’s wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five. 

























WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice Pres. Haugh D. Hart, Vice Pres. 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice Pres. 







THe PENN MuTUwAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Independence Square Founded 1847 











You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 


don’t you communicate with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




































OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Con 


tracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorade 
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The Universal Policy 


+ 
Fits Today’s Picture 1871 —_ 1931 


The need for life insurance exists to- | SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


day as it did in boom days... the de- 
sire, too. Only the purse is weak. 








Insurance in Force 


And that is exactly where the Univer- 
$375,243,870.00 


sal fits today’s needs. Because it is a 
participating policy with a low, non- 


par rate. But that is only one feature Admitted Assets 


of this depression-proof policy. $69,614,164.99 
May we tell you about other features Total Payments 
that support the claim of National rep- Under Policy Contracts 
resentatives that the Universal is “the $64,693,228.23 


most easily sold policy being written 


today”? THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President | 


National Life Company 
118—1 1th St. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Guardian Life’s New Family 
Income Agreement 





Attachable to All Forms of Poli- 
cies Except Term with No Re- 
duction in Guaranteed Values 


The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America is now issuing a 
Family Income Plan in the form of an 
agreement which may be attached to 
any of its policy forms except term. 

Issued in two forms, Plan A and 
Plan B, The Guardian’s new agreement 
provides a guaranteed monthly income 
for 20, 15 or 10 years from the date 
of the agreement. Under Plan A, the 
guaranteed monthly income paid dur- 
ing the period specified in the agree- 
ment is $7.50 per $1,000 face amount 
of the policy. Plan B provides for a 
guaranteed monthly income of $10 per 
$1,000 face amount of the policy and 
is payable over like periods. In addi- 
tion to the guaranteed income, excess 
interest is paid. 


Settlement Options 


In the event of the policy becoming 
a claim by death during the period 
contracted for, the face amount of the 
policy independently of either agree- 
ment A or B, is payable immediately 
either in cash or under any of the 
Guardian’s policy options of settlement. 

If the face amount of the policy is 








O itstanding — 
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any 
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of 
comparison 
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left under the interest option with the 
company for the duration of the Family 
Income period, the guaranteed monthly 
income will be increased by $2.50 per 
$1,000 face amount of the policy. In 
other words, if this option of settle- 
ment were elected, a policy with the 
Plan A agreement would provide $10 
per month per $1,000 face amount of 
the policy—$7.50 per month from the 
Family Income Plan and $2.50 per 
month on the principal sum left at in- 
terest. 

Similarly, with Plan B, the policy 
would provide $12.50 per month per 
$1,000 face amount of the policy—$10 
per month from the Family Income 
Plan and $2.50 per month guaranteed 
interest on the principal amount left 
at interest. 


Added Benefits 


In both instances, the guaranteed 
monthly incomes would be further in- 
creased by excess interest payments 
which on the basis of the Guardian’s 
present 5 per cent interest rate would 
be 2 per cent additional interest on the 
principal sums involved. 

The addition of the Family Income 
Agreement to the policy does not in 
any way affect the cash values, etce., of 
the original policy. 

The additional premium for the 
Family Income Plan is payable for a 
limited period only—16 years on the 
20-year plan; 12 years on the 15-year 
plan; and 8 years on the 10-year plan. 


Minimum Amounts 


Three thousand dollars is the mini- 
mum amount of insurance which will 
be written with the Family Income 
Plan. The agreement may be added 
to existing insurance. 


In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 








Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 


















Confidence Works 
Two Ways 


You’ve got to have con- 
fidence in the company 
you represent before you 


can have confidence in 





yourself. 


No use strutting your- 
self selling him in a 
big way if the home 
office is going to 
choke the deal 


with red tape 






or indifference. 












Common- 
wealth Cordial 


Co - operation in- 






spires utmost confi- 






dence in our agents. 
The 


full resources, expressed 





organization’s 






in sincere, interested sup- 





port, are behind every 
Such 


team work is bound to 





agent all the time. 


succeed. 





COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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1931 CHARTS ISSUED 





The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 


and 


The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 


Miscellaneous 


Companies 





Advance Copies of the Fire. Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index for 1931 have been pub- 
lished. 


This publication, which reports on over a thou- 
sand companies will again be the first publica- 
tion issued. It is the leading publication of its 
kind in the field—has a larger circulation than 
any similar publication: 


—BECAUSE it presents a ten year financial exhibit of 
over a thousand fire insurance companies. 


—BECAUSE it presents cash capital, total assets, rein- 
surance reserve, surplus over capital and 
liabilities. 

—BECAUSE it presents income and disbursements, such 

as net premiums written, losses paid, total 

income expenses paid and cash dividends 
paid. 

—BECAUSE it presents underwriting results such as 

underwriting income earned; losses in- 

curred, expenses incurred. 


—BECAUSE 


it presents various ratios. 
—BECAUSE it presents the classification of business in 
the year 1930 for fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil 
commotion, explosion and 

—FINALLY BECAUSE it presents such other useful 
information as underwriting results for 
1930, table of aggregates, state officials 
having authority in insurance matters and 
other useful information which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


$ .75 
1.25 


Single copy, paper cover 
In flexible fabrikoid cover 


Discounts in Quantities 





The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies for 1931 
has been issued. 


This publication reports on over 900 companies. 
The items are presented in such a way that a 
ready analysis of the yearly operations of any 
given company may be made at a glance. It 
is the only chart in the market presenting casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance companies’ sta- 
tistics in a manner entirely endorsed by practically 
every casualty company and statistician. Thou- 
sands of copies of this publication are used an- 
nually— 


—BECAUSE it shows a financial as well as an income 
and disbursement exhibit for a ten year 
period. 

—BECAUSE 


—BECAUSE 


it presents ratios. 


it presents a classification of business of 
every line transacted by the companies 
shown therein over a ten year period. 
—BECAUSE it presents a table showing workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums, losses, loss reserve 
and ratios. 


—BECAUSE it presents a table showing liability premi- 

ums; losses, loss reserves, and ratios 
—BECAUSE it presents a table showing states in which 
the companies operate and 


—FINALLY BECAUSE it shows other useful informa- 
tion such as table of aggregates for both 
years 1930 and 1929, state officials having 
authority in insurance matters; a list of 
new and retired companies, short period 
tables and a table showing various casualty 
lines of insurance defined, which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


Single copy, paper cover. .$ .75 
In flexible fabrikoid cover.. 1.25 


Discounts in Quantities 
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Prudential Conference 
(Concluded from page 17) 
was one of the best years the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company ever had.” 
The executive announced further that 
the Prudential had during 1930 ex- 
ceeded all the previous records in the 
matter of new piad-for business by 
writing $2,833,000,000, a gain of 4% 
per cent over 1929. This business was 
divided as follows: 


$1,321,000,000 
324,000,000 
1,006,000,000 
182,000,000 


Industrial 
Intermediate 
Ordinary 
Group 

“We have been through quite a siege 
since we last gathered here,” he con- 
tinued, “and it will be well to forget 
the troubles of the past and go forward 
to the successes awaiting us in the days 
to come. We are not discouraged by 
the past nor are we discouraged by 
the future. I greet you with the spirit 
of Prudential optimism.” 

It was announced by the president 
that the total insurance in force in the 
Prudential was $15,303,819,000. He 
pointed out that had 1930 been a nor- 
mal year with a normal lapse rate the 
gain in industrial debit for the twelve 
months would have compared more 
favorably with the preceding year’s 
record. 

Lapse Record Improves 


Using the decrease in lapses of life 
insurance policies as a barometer of 
the economic situation, President Duf- 
field informed delegates that he was 
confident a steady improvement had be- 
gun. “Lapses,” he said, “are showing a 
falling off. They are the lowest this 
week they have been in some time. I 
sincerely hope that it is an indication 
that economic conditions are getting 
better.” 

The speaker urged the delegates to 
do their utmost to prevent lapses, re- 
gardless of what it meant to them in 
the expenditure of energy and time. 
“This is a time for sacrifice,” he said. 
“We certainly should be inspired by 
widespread unemployment to see to it 
that those payrolls which are tempo- 
rarily stopped through lack of jobs 
are not permanently stopped by the 
less of a provider.” During 1930 the 
Prudential distributed to the Ameri- 
can and Canadian people a total of 
approximately $275,000,000. 

“This was done,” the speaker said, 
“when the money was most needed. It 
would be difficult to say just how much 
it meant to those who received it.” 

The president of the Prudential re- 
vealed that in the business lapsed pro- 
tection amounting to $350,000,000 con- 
tinued in force under the extended in- 
surance clause and he pleaded with 
the delegates to make every effort to 
reinstate it before such periods ex- 
pired. 
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George W. Munsick 


Great enthusiasm was manifested by 
the delegates when President Duffield 
announced the issue of a new policy to 
be known as the “Double Protection 
Policy,” or the Modified Whole Life 
and Twenty Year Term Policy. This 
policy is described in detail elsewhere 
in this issue. 

“By using the Modified 3 plan the 
commencing rate is made extremely 
low,” President Duffield declared. “In 
fact, at the younger ages it is actually 
less for $10,000 than the regular pre- 
mium for $5,000 of straight ordinary 
life in some companies. This very low 
initial cost makes us feel that we have 
now brought about $10,000 of insur- 
ance within the reach of the average 
wage-earner with a family.” 

The care exercised by the Pruden- 
tial in making mortgage loans was re- 
flected graphically when Archibald M. 
Woodruff, vice-president in charge of 





Willard I. Hamilton 
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this phase of the company’s activities, 
addressed the conference. 

“We have acquired property through 
foreclosure,” he said, “but it repre- 
sents only 63/100 of 1 per cent of our 
assets, not a startling figure.” 

He spoke of the farmers’ plight. 
“The Prudential has faith in the Amer- 
ican farmer,” he said, “and we are 
continuing to make farm loans.” 

One development in the relations be- 
tween the Prudential and the farmer 
not hitherto generally known was re- 
vealed by the speaker. “We have vari- 
ous plans for the sale of farms,” he 
said, “and the part-crop basis is one 
of the most successful. Proceeds from 
one-half the crop go to the Prudential, 
in the hope that in four or five years 
the farmer can own the farm and run 
x” 

Vice-President Woodruff also told of 
a new method of disposing of city 
homes to prospective buyers. They 
are being sold for a payment of 1 per 
cent per month of the total cost, with 
ultimate ownership likely after about 
140 months. 


John K. Gore Speaks 


A statement showing the advantage 
of the practice of the company in pro- 
viding dividends in the form of paid-up 
additions to industrial policies was 
made before the conference by John 
K. Gore, vice-president and actuary. 

“Such paid-up additions,” Mr. Gore 
said, “now amount to $474,000,000. 
No other company approaches this fig- 
ure. Paid-up additions and increased 
benefits payable at death run as high 
as.60 per cent of the face value of the 
policy, and since the company’s acci- 
dental-death-benefit concession, bene- 
ficiaries sometimes receive as much as 
two and one-half times the amount 
provided for in the policy.” 

Other executives who spoke at this 
session were Franklin D’Olier, vice- 
president in charge of administration; 
George W. Munsick, vice-president in 
charge of agencies; Willard I. Ham- 
ilton, vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel and real estate, and Robert H. 
Bradley, vice-president and treasurer. 


FRANCIS X. QUINN 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 14.—Fran- 
cis X. Quinn, vice-presidént of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, died this morn- 
ing after an illness of several months. 
He was sixty years old and is survived 
by his widow and one daughter. 

Following an operation performed 
several months ago, he went on a Med- 
iterranean cruise to recuperate. On 
his return on March 10, he was forced 
to return to the hospital. He was rec- 
cgnized as one of the outstanding 
financial men in the life insurance 
business. 
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New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 











In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Rhode Island 


Providence 
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ALABAMA 


ALL DIXIE IS OUR FIELD 


WILMER L. MOORE, President 


1931 1941 


What will you do with these ten years? What you will 
get from them depends upon what you put into them, 


Are you marking time in a connection which is not 
just what you need? 


If you are contented, do not be disturbed. Our broad 
service to field men and to policyholders will offer just 
what your greater success requires. 








CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 


WANTED! Men who 
live in MISSOURI 


to learn the interesting story 
concerning agency contracts 

for open territory the Southland 
Life has to offer YOU. For the 
complete facts write Clarence E. 
Linz, First Vice-President. 


‘{SOLID| 
YUTHLAND LIFE INS ce Ublisls -cn 
SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE fapsAdaha “COMPANY. 





SEAY, PRESIDENT 
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A Call to Arms 





“Let’s Do Something About It” 
Is Theme of Riehle Plan for 
Boosting Sales 


In an open letter to the life insur- 
ance fraternity of America, mailed this 
week to over three thousand managers, 
company officials, C. L. U. graduates 
and members of the Million Dollar 
Producers Club, Theodore M. Riehle, 
Equitable manager, outlines a plan of 
production for the month of May 
which, if followed, is pretty certain to 
advance by several months the return 
of “prosperity” to the life insurance 
business. 

His plan has the endorsement and 
support of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, The Life Agency 
Officers Association, The New York 
City Association, The Sales Research 
Bureau and also many company of- 
ficials. It is simplicity itself, merely 
calling for a little more work from 
each and every life underwriter in 
America. The appeal is addressed pri- 
marily to managers and_ general 
agents, putting the responsibility up to 
them to see that the drive receives 
unanimous support. 

Mr. Riehle bases his suggested cam- 
paign on a statement made by Thomas 
A. Edison, who said: “I have been 
through five depressions during my 
life. They all act alike. The latest 
one acts exactly like all the rest. The 
men who, when business fell off 66 per 
cent, increased their selling effort 75 
per cent, managed to pull through as 
if there was no depression.” 

The letter opens with a discussion 
of the negative influences which have 
dominated selling during the past few 
months and follows with suggestions 
for overcoming this selling error. 
“Let’s do something about it” is typi- 
cal of the author of the letter, also is 
it typical of the author that a sug- 
gested plan of action is advanced. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars produc- 
tion for the month of May as a mini- 
mum. This is predicated on a mini- 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


mum of seventy-five interviews which 
will produce not fewer than six paid- 
for cases. It is understood, of course, 
that the big producers will accomplish 
much more; Theodore Riehle himself, 
for instance, has set a quota of two 
hundred and fifty interviews from 
which he expects to write a million dol- 
lars new business. 

Quoting from the letter, the whole 
plan is summarized in a paragraph: 
“Let all life insurance men get to- 
gether immediately and go to work for 
the benefit of their agencies, their 
companies and for the great business 
they represent, and for themselves. 
Incidentally, the by-products of extra 
work done during May, even where 
business is not written, will certainly 
bear fruit a little bit later. This 
simple idea may point the way to a 
speedy recovery of normal business 
volume.” 


APPOINTED BRANCH MANAGER 

J. B. Leeman has been appointed 
branch manager for the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia at Decatur, Ala. 
Mr. Leeman’s experience as a life 
underwriter, involving personal produc- 
tion and agency organization work, 
covers a period of fifteen years, during 
most of which time he was associated 
with one company. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
| 








N. Y. DEPARTMENT RULING 


Superintendent Van Schaick has 
made a ruling on the question discussed 
at a hearing held by the Department 
on March 25 which involved the right 
of life insurance companies to carry 
on an amortized basis guaranteed 
bonds, debentures and other evidences 
of debt permitted by the amendment 
to Section 100 of the Insurance Law 
in 1928. The Superintendent states 
that his interpretation of Section 18 is 
that “amply secured” includes the finan- 
cial standing, credit and ability to pay 
of corporations. Therefore, he has held 
that life insurance companies may 
carry their securities at amortized 
value where the securities represent 
the obligations of corporations whose 
ability to pay the same at maturity is 
unquestionable. In determining such 
ability to pay, the financial standing 
and earning power of the corporations 
will and should be considered. 





ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

D. W. Crane, for several years sec- 
retary and director of the Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance Company and the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, LeRoy, 
Ohio, has been elected vice-president 
of the two companies by the board of 
directors. 
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Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 





Sec’y-Treas. q 


Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


HENRY M. GRATZ, Sveti H AY, Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Cxectiams JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President AL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 24 Vice-President 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H. $ LAneer. Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. . K. MeCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
c. Ww FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
OHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT "EASTERN DEPARTMENT TMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place agony wa peg or 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 0 § emeatite ; 
Ass’t M ers 
" 4 ~~ CANADIAN, DEPARTMENT W. W. & —— POTTER, Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY ane H. GATCHEL 
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TRUE OPTIMISM : 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

**Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’, 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
JOHN K 





ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
WEL 





THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT. President 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT: | President 





SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MELWAUKEE 





THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
JOHN 





WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 





America Fore Official 
Hits at Reciprocals 





C. W. Pierce’s Booklet Says 
Ability to Collect More Im- 
portant Than Low Cost 
In a vigorous analysis of reciprocal 
and inter-insurance, C. W. Pierce, vice- 
president of the Continental Insurance 
Co. and other stock fire insurance com- 
panies in the “American Fore” group, 
points out that, while these types of 
non-stock underwriters may supply 
coverage at estimated savings from 
standard rates, the ability to collect 
promptly and fully in case of serious 
loss is of first moment, and is of far 
greater importance than small esti- 

mated savings in premium costs. 

The analysis, which has been printed 
in booklet form, continues: 

“A reciprocal exchange or inter-in- 
surance arrangement is usually an un- 
incorporated, and, as such, frequently 
unlicensed association, through which 
the members severally assume portions 
of the total liability against specific 
hazards on the risks of all other in- 
surers and at the same time become 
insured under the constantly varying 
number of contracts. All dealings are 
through and with a common attorney- 
in-fact appointed by each subscriber 
individually and to whom broad powers 
are given.” 

Mr. Pierce declares that “reciprocal! 
insurance is personal insurance,” that 
each subscriber makes himself liable 
for a share of all losses, and goes on 
to say that the comparative ease with 
which exchanges can be started and 
promoted, the very looseness of such 
associations, and the too frequent ab- 
sence of proper State supervision, 
make for an ever-increasing number 
of such schemes and failures thereof. 

“It is frequently stated,” he adds, 
“that reciprocal exchanges are in real- 
ity mutual companies. That is not so. 
With reciprocals there are no joint 
funds available to pay losses or ex- 
penses. The account of each subscriber 
is kept separately on the basis of an 
independent transaction with the attor- 
ney. With organization of this kind 
it is apparent that the success or fail- 
ure of such associations depends very 
largely upon the integrity, expertness, 
and insurance experience of the attor- 
ney-in-fact. 
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SEMI-COMPULSORY INSUR- 
ANCE FOR MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, April 13.—Limited 
compulsory automobile insurance 
will be put into effect in Mary- 
land on June 1 under a bill passed 
by the State legislature this week, 
which provides for a State Motor 
Compensation Insurance Com- 
mission to act in automobile acci- 
dents as the Industrial Accident 
Commission acts in the cases of 
workmen injured at their employ- 
ment. 

The bill requires the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles to sus- 
pend the operating license of all 
drivers convicted of driving while 
drunk, of hit-and-run driving, of 
killing another person by reason 
of violating a motor vehicle law 
and of all against whom a judg- 
ment has been issued by the 
courts following an automobile 
accident. 

The license would be withheld 
until the driver had secured lia- 
bility insurance in the sum of 
$10,000 for personal injuries and 
$1,000 for property damage. 











“In many states where laws permit- 
ting the operation of reciprocal ex- 
changes are on the statutes, such ex- 
changes are specifically exempted from 
the proper regulations required of 
stock companies, which regulations 
are generally accepted as being in the 
interest of and for the protection of 
the public. 

“As a rule, the general public does 
not fully appreciate the urgency of full 
compliance with basic principles neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a sound 
financial insurance structure. Each 
of the larger stock companies has paid- 
in capital stock running into millions 
of dollars and maintains reserves and 
surpluses, all of which assure rock- 
bound security to policy holders. 

“A subscriber to the average recipro- 
cal has no such assurance, due to the 
very nature of the financial set-up and 
organization of the Exchange. For 
this reason banks, as a rule, do not 
look with favor upon reciprocal con- 
tracts as security for loans or mort- 
gages.” 

It is pointed out, also, that the lia- 
bility of the larger stcok insurance com- 
panies is spread over millions of wide- 


ly scattered risks. 


Michigan Fire Results 
for 1930 Published 


Loss Ratio Higher Than for Past 
Two Years; Stock Companies 
Bear Brunt 





LANSING, MICH., April 13—Fire com- 
panies of all classes operating in Michi- 
gan during 1930 showed an aggregate 
fire loss ratio of approximately 55.21 
per cent, according to figures just pre- 
pared by the department of insurance, 
but subject to slight revision due to 
the fact that the experience of a few 
companies which were merged during 
the year could not be included at this 
time. Any change made will amount 
to a small fraction of 1 per cent, it is 
assured. 


As anticipated by department offi- 
cials and other observers, the loss ratio 
represents a considerable increase over 
1929 and 1928, when the percentages 
were 46.01 and 44.77, respectively. The 
showing, however, is considered fair 
in view of the extremely adverse con- 
ditions which marked the year. 


The stock companies, however, had 
a worse year than would be expected 
from the aggregate. U. S. companies 
outside Michigan had a loss ratio of 
61.79 per cent; those of foreign gov- 
ernments, 62.93 per cent, and those of 
Michigan, 48.22 per cent. The mu- 
tuals, by contrast, held their loss ra- 
tios down well, those domiciled outside 
Michigan having a percentage of 17.32 
and those of Michigan 47.66 per cent. 
Both represented marked decreases, the 
1929 loss ratio for non-Michigan mu- 
tuals being 25.71 per cent and that for 
Michigan carriers 60.34 per cent. 
Reciprocals, which do scarcely any 
business, had a high loss ratio of 66.98 
per cent, compared with 43.42 in 1929. 
The stock company aggregate was 61.57 
per cent, compared with 47.94 in 1929. 

The departmental reports show, fur- 
ther, that the non-Michigan stock com- 
pmanies lost about $4,000,000 of the 
$5,000,000 decrease in net premiums 
collected for the year. These com- 
panies had net premiums of $15,857,- 
303, as compared with $19,983,097 in 
1929. Michigan companies collected 
$549,304, compared with $686,419 in 
1929, and companies of foreign gov- 
ernments $2,520,648, compared with 
$3,475,827 in 1930. 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 
$37,491,905.53 


‘(Accumulated over 78 Yeers) 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$61,491,905.53 


Additional Funds 
$40,721,992.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 
Reserved 


Other Obligations 


$14,682,227.71 
Assets 


current belences payable when due 


$116,896,125.24 
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4 AS of a century has passed into history since the 


San Francisco Earthquake and Fire . . . on the Eighteenth of 
April, 1906. 
A Home Agent writes .. . “I joined your excellent organization 
soon after the San Francisco earthquake and fire for the pure and 
simple reason that you paid every claim of that terrible conflagra- 


tion immediately and DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR.” 


“That policy has been maintained in every instance where my 
clients have had losses and | am proud to be associated with The 


Home of New York.” 


The financial strength back of The Home Insurance Company of 
New York provides a margin of safety that assures a complete and 
fair settlement in the event of a loss. 


INSURANCE NEW YORK 


COMPANY 
WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Reputation * Service 
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Louisiana Association 
in Annual Meeting 





Records Show Gain of 209 Per 
Cent in Membership; Legis- 
lation Endorsed 


New ORLEANS, La., April 11.—The 
Louisiana Insurance Society, generally 
recognized as one of the strongest 
State Associations of local agents, held 
its annual meeting in Alexandria on 
April 9. The report of William 
Rodriguez, chairman of the executive 
committee, showed that during the past 
year there was a gain of 209 per cent 
in active membership, that Louisiana 
had thirty-four active local boards, that 
membership in the Society was dis- 
tributed among 115 cities and towns, 
and that many benefits had enured to 
the members during the year. 

In his annual address, Hon. John D. 
Saint, manager of the society, pointed 
out the danger to the agent not only 
of representing the weak company, but 
of representing the company whose 
ruthless policy is to throw the Ameri- 
can agency system to the winds. He 
reminded the Society that for years 
the State had enjoyed one of the lowest 
loss ratios of any of the States, that 
there had been a time when a company 
could with safety take almost any 
risk offered by the agent, but with the 
passing of years this condition has 
changed, and loss ratios have mounted. 

Eleven legislative measures are de- 
sirable, according to Mr. Saint, and 
he told the Society that it should foster 
their enactment at the next meeting 
of the State Legislature. Summarized 
briefly, they are as follows: 

1. An act taxing the premium paid 
by purchasers of insurance in com- 
panies who are not admitted to do 
business in this State and who are 
otherwise not paying their just pro- 
portion of taxation. 

2. An act prohibiting public institu- 
tions from accepting policies in non- 
admitted mutual, reciprocal or assess- 
ment companies as collateral and re- 
quiring the State Bank Examiner to 
enforce this law. Public institutions 
violating this act to be punishable by 
fine for each separate offense. 

3. An act to prohibit insurance com- 
panies who have affiliated casualty 
companies under the same interlocking 
management from furnishing qualifica- 
tions bonds to companies within their 
groups or fleets. 

4. An act to regulate the amount of 
qualification bond required on both 
casualty and fire companies, stock or 
mutual, prescribing a minimum bond 
of $50,000 and graduated upwards in 
proportion to the volume of premiums 
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AMERICAN OF NEWARK TO HAVE 

NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE 

A branch office will be opened in 
New York City on May 1 by the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company of Newark 
and its running mate, the Bankers In- 
demnity. Charles E. Wickham will be 
the fire manager. The casualty lines 
will be continued under the direction 
of William D. Driscoll, resident vice- 
president. Both men enjoy fine repu- 
tations of long standing in metropoli- 
tan and suburban insurance circles. 

The new offices will be located at 90 
John Street. They will occupy promi- 
nent space on the first floor, for un- 
derwriting, and offices on the seventh 
floor for claims and clerical depart- 
ments. 

By reason of its branch office, the 
American will no longer be represented 
by Wallace Reid & Company, agents 
for the company for a quarter of a 
century. It is announced that Mr. 
Wickham’s new position will not inter- 
fere with his representation of the 
Citizen’s of New Jersey, Columbia 
Fire, Reliable Fire, Palatine, the West- 
ern of Toronto and the Western Fire 
of Fort Scott, Kan. 








and amount at risk for each company; 
to make the bond available for prac- 
tical purposes in the accepted conduct 
of the business without limitations 
presently prescribed. 

5. An act to require a standard of 
qualification of agents patterned some- 
what after the model recommended by 
the National Association and as modi- 
fied by the State of California. 

6. An act making all forms of in- 
surance (life excepted) come under the 
supervision of mandatory rate regula- 
tions similar to that now employed 
for fire companies. 

7. An act providing for a premium 
note bearing legal rate of interest 
which might be taken in part payment 
of insurance premiums (life excepted) 
and securing to the agent the right of 
cancelling the policy for non-payment 
of any portion of the note. 

8. An act to provide for a solicitor 
or broker’s license in lieu of the stand- 
ard agent’s license now issued for such 
purposes. 

9. An act to repeal the valued policy 
law. 

10. An act to legalize the valued 
clauses now generally used on unpro- 
tected property. 

11. An act to legalize the co-insur- 
ance clause making provision for a 
revision of rates using the 50 per cent 
co-insurance clause as the basis for 
rating purposes with substantial re- 
ductions in rather for higher grades 
of co-insurance carried. 
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Philadelphia Agents 
Try Conference 





Local Association Hopes to Gain 
Points by Peaceful Negotia- 
tions with Cos. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 13.—Through a 
series of peaceful negotiations, Phila- 
delphia agents are hopeful of winning 
their points from the companies and 
of once more bringing peace to the 
troubled fire insurance agency situa- 
tion in this city. 

The negotiations are being handled 
by a special committee of the newly 
reorganized Philadelphia Insurance 
Agents Association. Reorganized last 
year, the association was again reor- 
ganized this year, and at its first meet- 
ing last week at the Union League 
Club, 80 per cent of the principal 
agents in Philadelphia were present 
to hear Percy H. Goodwin, president 
of the National Association, whose ad- 
dress was published in full in THE 
SPECTATOR of last week. 

Of the 20 per cent who were not 
present, virtually all have written or 
phoned officers of the association, and 
it is expected that by the middle of 
May the Philadelphia Association will 
have a 100 per cent membership. 

Following his scheduled talk, Mr. 
Goodwin and the agents had an in- 
formal discussion on the complaints of 
the agents and their program toward 
elimination of “unfair” competition 
presented by the branch offices, over- 
the-counter business and solicitors. 

Mr. Goodwin told the agents that 
the process of securing the removal of 
this competition must be gradual and 
must be worked out through a series 
of agreements. 

Several days after the meeting, the 
committee of the association met and 
decided to work along those lines with 
the companies. 

In their complaints, the agents 
contend that the branch offices as well 
as the agents are bound by the 10 per 
cent differential and that it costs the 
companies just that much more for 
their business than it would were the 
branch offices to be eliminated. 

As far as the over-the-counter and 
solicitors’ points, it is understood that 
the E. U. A. committee several months 
ago agreed to the Philadelphia agents’ 
demand, but balked on the agents’ re- 
quest to make those rules retroactive. 

Mr. Goodwin’s talk created an in- 
creased enthusiasm among Philadel- 
phia agents and assured the rebirth of 
the Philadelphia association. 

On Wednesday night, April 15, Mr. 
Goodwin attended the meeting of the 
Fire Insurance Agents Association of 
Pittsburgh, where he gave a talk. 
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That Word—“Service”’ 











“Service” is a word of varied meanings. The 
Ohio Farmers policy is to give its agents assistance 
beyond the conventional aid that the word “Service” 


implies. 


The fact that Ohio Farmers agents are prosperous 
and contented would indicate this policy and its 


execution are successful. 


If you want to learn what Ohio Farmers service will 


do for your agency write to the Home Office at 
LeRoy. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


LeRoy Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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MOODY’S BANKS, INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE, INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS MANUAL, 1931 


Moody’s Manual Service, embracing 
the entire investment field, consists of 
five annual volumes, in addition to the 
weekly supplements. “Government and 
Municipal,” the first to appear in 1931, 
was reviewed in the Jan. 15 issue of 
THE SPecTATOR. The second, “Banks, 
Insurance, Real Estate, Investment 
Trusts,” has just been received. It is, 
as usual, large in volume, running to 
more than 3000 pages. 

Even with unlimited space it would 
be impossible to give anything like a 
real review of such a publication. Its 
scope is too great, its contents too ex- 
tensive, too permit of a comprehensive 
resume. Only brief notation of its 
broad purpose is possible. The section 
devoted to American and foreign banks 
shows, among other things, the his- 
tory of the bank, its departments, mem- 
berships, number of employees, num- 
ber of branches, officers and directors, 
statement of earnings for the past 
three years, earnings per share, per- 
centage of profits paid in dividends, 
growth of capital, surplus and deposits 
since 1915, statement of condition for 
the past two years with ratio of sur- 
plus to capital and deposits to capital 
and book value per share, full details 
of capital stock showing capital in- 
creases from time to time, etc. A sec- 
tion is devoted to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, together with complete state- 
ments of each Federal Reserve bank. 
There is an exhaustive treatment of 
the Federal Farm Loan System and 
also complete detailed statements of 
all American Investment Trusts. The 
section devoted to insurance companies 
is also exhaustive in its scope. For- 
eign insurance companies are included 
with Canadian companies in separate 
sections and the data presented accord- 
ing to the set-up of official reports. 

Special features include a geograph- 
ical index of banks, list of merged 
banks, tabulation of banks according 
to resources, list of stock purchase 


warrants, etc., and investment trust 
tabulation. 
HOME PROMOTES WALTER F. 
BEYER 


Announcement has been made of the 
promotion of Walter F. Beyer, as- 
sistant secretary of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, to secre- 
tary of that company in charge of the 
automobile department. Mr. Beyer, 
who came with the Home in 1919, has 
had active charge of the department 
for several months as Secretary C. M. 
Martindale has been devoting most of 
his time to the affairs of the Home 
Indemnity Company and the Southern 
Surety. 
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Kyodo Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


In a year of uncertainty in both 
insurance underwriting circles and in- 
vestment markets, Fester, Fothergill 
and Hartung, managers in this country 
for the Kyodo Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan, come for- 
ward with a statement for the United 
States operations of that company 
which bears comparison with results 
achieved in the most prosperous years. 
As of Dec. 31, 1930, the Kyodo’s United 
States branch shows total assets of 
$1,159,432 consisting chiefly of high 
grade bonds the market value of which 
is $1,108,580. These bonds are a 
particularly high grade and well diver- 
sified list with $322,000 in govern- 
ments; $208,000, municipals; $402,120 
in railroads, $150,910 in public util- 
ities and $25,250 in other bonds. Other 
assets, including cash on deposit in 
trust companies and banks and interest 
due and accrued aggregate $50,852. 
Investmentwise, the company’s opera- 
tions were particularly fortunate, the 
statement showing both appreciation in 
securities held and a profit on securi- 
ties disposed of during the year. Total 
net premiums written by the company 
during the year amounted to $406,014 
most of which was in fire business. 
The company earned $532,855 in pre- 
miums during the year against which 
it incurred losses of $293,096 for a ratio 
of 55 per cent. 
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GENERAL AGENTS MEETING 

Dauuas, Tex., April 13.—The fifth 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents 
will be held in Dallas on April 20 and 
21. Some 140 general agents from 31 
states are to attend this convention. 
Only bona fide general agents, or indi- 
viduals or forms exercising supervi- 
sion over the local agencies and field 
operations of the company, or com- 
panies they represent, are eligible for 
membership in the association. 

The general business sessions and 
discussions of problems confronting the 
general agents will be held at the 
Adolphus Hotel. On the evening of the 
20th there will be a banquet at which 
some brief addresses will be made. 








Of the company’s liabilities, the chief 
items are the unearned premium re- 
serve figure of $463,812, and the re- 
serve for losses which totals $92,592. 
Other liabilities including reserves for 
adjustment of unpaid losses, taxes, and 
contingent commissions and other 
charges due or accrued, total $31,353. 
The company shows a surplus to policy- 
holders of $571,675. The Kyodo writes 
reinsurance in eighteen states of this 
country on the following lines: fire, 
automobile, earthquake, inland marine, 
tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot 
and aircraft property damage. 








JOHN 


NEW YORK CITY 


READY FOR 
OCCUPANCY SOON 





Approved [ by the 
FIDELITY & 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


who have rented four entire 


floors for 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


A splendid business home for 
YOU too! New, Light, Airy, Effi- 
cient—No more rent. 


Investigate Today! 


Offices as small as 
300 SQUARE FEET 


or entire floors of 


2921 to 9442 SQ. FT. 


Representative at the building rental 


office from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 
225 Broadway 


BArclay 7-2000 
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his is More 
Your Advertising 
than It ts Our Own 


OW often, in the direct advertising material 

supplied to you, are you quite obviously for- 
gotten? Often enough, we dare say, to make you 
suspicious of all such aid. 


Yet the one certain way to new business is to advance 
your own proficiency as an intelligent, well-informed, 
professional insurance advisor. 


Camden advertising does precisely this. It is unselfish 
advertising. It forgets Camden and gets down to 
the more important business of selling you. It is 
yours .. . for you. . . and about you! 


Fire insurance side lines will make money only if you 
go after them systematically. Then you'll make new 
money, for they open the way to mew business. 
Camden is prepared to offer all of the various Inland 
Marine coverages, all automobile lines, and an 
aggressive advertising program to buttress them. 
What's more, Camden will individualize this adver- 
tising over your name, and relieve you of the many 
details attendant to its distribution. 


This is our Ninetieth Anniversary. It is a significant 
year in Camden's history. It will be a significant 
year in the history of Camden agents. Let us send 
you samples of the Camden advertising. Write for 
them— without obligation —today! 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an agent Company 
known for its Co-Operation and Fair Dealing. 
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CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, N. J. 
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$3.000.000.00 
t ye 
(ise MAN OF THE vom} 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $12.750,177.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6.369.438.96 
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POLICVHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 
$11,380, 739.01 i) 
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SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT _i 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—e- 


Established 1864 
6 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
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STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York 
John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Pennsylvania 
George A. Reynolds 
901 Columbia Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George H. Reuter 
P. O. Box 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ALBANY LEGISLATION 


Albany, April 15.—Governor Roose- 
velt has signed the following amend- 
ments to the insurance law: 

Amending subdivision 8, section 121, 
by specifying that nothing in the sec- 
tion shall prohibit a fire insurance cor- 
poration from issuing a form of policy 
with a distinctive title. (Chapter 353. 
Senator George R. Fearon.) 

Repealing section 126, relative to ex- 
tension of term of charter of mutual 
corporations. (Chapter 354. Senator 
Leon F. Wheatley.) 

Repealing section 124, relative to ex- 
tension of charters of joint stock cor- 
porations. (Chapter 355. Senator Leon 
F, Wheatley.) 

Amending sections 80-a and 129, rela- 
tive to merger or consolidation of cas- 
ualty insurance corporations, and of 
fire or marine insurance corporations. 
(Chapter 279. Senator George R. 
Fearon.) 

Governor Roosevelt has before him 
these bills: 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, providing for 
payment of funds of the exempt fire- 
men’s benevolent fund of New York 
City into the New York Fire Depart- 
ment relief fund, and for payment of 
pensions to surviving members and 
widows of deceased members of the As- 
sociation of Exempt Firemen of the 
City of New York. 

Senator George R. Fearon, amending 
section 117, insurance law, by provid- 
ing that payment of any dividend con- 
trary to the provisions of this section 
shall subject directors voting in favor 
thereof to joint and several liability to 
creditors of the company to the extent 
of the dividends so paid. 

Senator George R. Fearon, amending 
article 6-a, vehicle and traffic law, rel- 
ative to financial responsibility for op- 
erating a motor vehicle, by providing 
that a certificate of registration, sus- 
pended, shall not be transferred, nor 
the motor vehicle registered in another 
name, if such registration or transfer 
is intended to defeat the purpose of the 
act, and relating to insurance policies 
not to be affected, and making changes 
in the law. 

Senator John J. Dunnigan, amending 
section 100, general corporation law, by 
providing that corporations formed un- 
der the insurance law shall not be dis- 
solved until the Superintendent of In- 
surance first approves of such action. 

Senator George R. Fearon, amending 
sections 94-c and 94-i, vehicle and traffic 
law, in relation to financial responsibil- 
ity, in case of accident, to liability pol- 
icies and to certificates of non-resi- 
dents. 

Senator Leon F. Wheatley, amend- 
ing section 39, insurance law, by provid- 
ing that the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance shall send a summary of the re- 
port of any examination to the corpora- 
tion or other insurer, to be read at the 
next meeting of directors or trustees 
thereof, a copy of the report also to be 
furnished to each member of the board. 

Senator Leon F. Wheatley, amend- 
ing sections 262, 264 and 267, insurance 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


N improvement in accident experi- 
ence of the more than one thou- 
sand commercial drivers competing in 
the inter-fleet drivers’ safety contest, 
is shown in the final report of the Hud- 
son County Safety Council, issued at 
the close of the six months’ competi- 
tion. The fleets operated for an aver- 
age of 21.68 accidents per one hundred 
thousand vehicle hours, as compared 
with 23.37 for the same six months’ 
period in the previous year. 

Twenty-four fleets emerged from the 
contest without a _ single accident. 
Among the larger groups the best rec- 
ord was made by the construction and 
building supplies divisions with an 
average of 3.46 per hundred thousand 
vehicle hours. 

oe * * 

The demolition of the pumping en- 
gine belonging to Hose Company No. 
8, of Ridgefield Park, in a three car 
collision, brought to light that the in- 
surance carried by the town not only 
provided for remuneration in case of 
an accident but, also, included theft 
coverage, protecting the tax payers in 
the event the apparatus should be 
stolen. 

* * * 

Admitting that aviation needs some 
kind of supervision, the bill of Senator 
A. Crozer Reeves of Mercer County, 
providing for a State Aviation Com- 








law, in relation to cooperative fire in- 
surance corporations. 

Senator Walter W. Westall, repealing 
section 318-b, town law, and providing 
for establishing and maintaining fire 
departments in towns outside of incor- 
porated villages, having an assessed 
valuation of $50,000,000 or more, in a 
county of 500,000 or more population, 
adjoining New York City. 

Assemblyman Jacob H. Livingston, 
vesting in the Court of Claims con- 
tinued jurisdiction over the assets of 
the Atlantic Insurance Company, paid 
into the State treasury, under Chapter 
225, Laws of 1925, and providing a 
method for distribution of the assets. 

Assemblyman Harry J. McKay, 
amending subdivision 2, section 142, in- 
surance law, to enable the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to examine an 
agent, applying for a certificate of au- 
thority, to determine his competency. 

Assemblyman Russell G. Dunmore, 
amending sections 12, 70 and 71-a, in- 
surance law, by authorizing the forma- 
tion of corporations for unemployment 
insurance. 

Assemblyman Eberly Hutchinson, ap- 
propriating $1,813,500 to the State So- 
cial Welfare Department, for old age 
relief, in addition to the appropriation 
under Chapter 21, Laws of 1931. 


mission, seems to be somewhat prema- 
ture. The bill calls for an appropria- 
tion of $8,000, of which $5,000 is to 
go to the State Director of Aviation. 
This might possibly open the way for 
more spending. What regulation of the 
air there is at present is taken care 
of by the Federal government. State 
boundary lines are somewhat indefinite 
several thousand feet in the air and 
inter-state air traffic is the rule. New 
Jersey has no adequate laws governing 
airplanes. If, however, it is deemed ex- 
pedient to have some kind of state con- 
trol of aviation, it would be the part 
of wisdom to enact the legislation first 
and later organize enforcement meth- 
ods and agencies. Just now the cart 
appears to be before the horse. 
* * * 


Last November the Hackensack Im- 
provement Commission made applica- 
tion to the schedule rating office for a 
general re-classification of the city, 
particularly with a view to securing a 
reduction of rates on mercantile risks. 
This matter was passed over to the 
proper authority—National Board of 
Fire Underwriters — and that body, 
through its inspection department, 
made an exhaustive survey and has 
rendered a report. It is not by any 
means encouraging or favorable to the 
idea of rate reduction however. 

While due recognition is given to the 
value of a paid fire department, good 
water pressure (well maintained) and 
an adequate water supply, the report 
recommends, among other things, more 
men, better alarm system, additional 
hydrants and alarm boxes and the 
amending of building laws to conform 
to modern requirements for construc- 
tion and fire prevention as given in 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
building code. 

The survey shows that the average 
number of fires a year was 158 with an 
average loss per fire of $324 — con- 
sidered low by the underwriters. 


ROYAL’S WISCONSIN AGENT 

Cecil L. Davis has been transferred 
from the special service department of 
the Royal Insurance Company to the 
position of State agent for Wisconsin, 
to succeed E. O. Basse, who has re- 
signed on account of his health. Mr. 
Basse will take an extended vacation 
and will announce his future plans at 
a later date. Mr. Davis has lately been 
engaged in agency service work 
throughout Western territory, special- 
izing in Use and Occupancy and vari- 
ous side lines. 


Fire Insurance 
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Plate Glass Bureau to 
Open May Ist 


Beha Announces Complete Plans 
for Metropolitan Service, J. 
W. Marden Placed in Charge 


James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, an- 
nounces the creation of the New York 
Plate Glass Service Bureau by the 
companies writing plate glass insur- 
ance in New York State. The new 
bureau will coordinate for the first 
time all service functions of rate-mak- 
ing heretofore divided. That is in con- 
formity with the plan adopted by the 
companies for its organization in con- 
junction with the New York rating 
office of the National Bureau, it is said. 
The new bureau will begin operation 
on May 1, at headquarters already se- 
cured, at 60 John Street. Its territory 
will comprise the New York metro- 
politan district. 

John W. Marden has been selected 
as manager of the new bureau. He is 
well known in the insurance field and 
has devoted his business life to that 
work. Early in his career he was em- 
ployed by the Lawyers’ Title Insur- 
ance Trust, the Philadelphia Casualty 
Company and the Globe Indemnity 
Company. He has been in the service 
of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany for 19 years, for 14 of which he 
was manager of the plate glass depart- 
ment. He is among the most experi- 
enced and able plate glass men and 
considered eminently qualified to con- 
duct the new bureau. 

Mr. Marden and supervising com- 
mittee are now attempting further to 
simplify the methods described in the 
general plan adopted by the companies 
in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. At a recent meeting the Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange authorized 
its governing committee to turn over 
to the National Bureau all of its pres- 
ent personnel, its functions, its assets 
and liabilities for the use of the new 
bureau. The New York Plate Glass 
Survey Bureau will hold its meeting 
Wednesday, April 15, and it is expected 
to take similar action. 
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PERIOD OF HIGH LOSS RATIOS 
ENDING, SAYS MIKE MOSS 


The New York Indemnity Company, 
a division of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., enjoyed a satisfactory busi- 
ness in January with a premium income 
of $489,000. Subsequent figures re- 
leased this week by New York In- 
demnity Company indicate a profit for 
February of $4,009 as compared to a 
loss of $41,807 in the same month last 
year. 

Profits for the first two months of 
1931 were $8,950 against a loss of 
$198,982 last year, and loss ratio for 
the two months was reduced to 54.20 
per cent this year from 75.82 per cent 
last year. The expense ratio for two 
months was down from 19.18 per cent 
of last year to 16.66 per cent. 

Mike M. Moss, senior vice-president 
of the Insurance Securities Group, 
stated in submitting the above figures 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
directors, that the period of abnormally 
high loss ratios appears to be drawing 
to a close and that all companies in the 
Insurance Securities Group will show 
better results for the first quarter of 
1931 than last year. 


Mr. Beha said that the work of the 
new bureau will be watched very close- 
ly by plate glass associations in other 
large centers. Success undoubtedly 
will mean further consolidation under 
the National Bureau, he thinks. 

Aside from complete surveys, inspec- 
tions and claim service, the new plan 
includes the filing of schedules on all 
risks undertaken and the verification 
of the accuracy of the rates and pre- 
mium charges. It also contemplates a 
much broader scope of service than 
has heretofore been undertaken by di- 
recting its attention to loss prevention, 
the exchange of information regarding 
undesirable risks and the study of re- 
placement cost, quality of glass, phys- 
ical hazard, workmanship and the like. 
All of this is undertaken with the be- 
lief that the centering of all plate glass 
insurance service functions in the one 
bureau will result in a much needed 
reduction in the operating expenses of 
the companies as well as protection 
against excessive losses. 


To Write Only 
Casualty Lines 





Carl Hansen, New Owner, An- 
nounces New Policy; Speaks 
of Future Merger 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 13.— Ac- 
cording to Carl M. Hansen, president 
of the International Reinsurance Cor- 
poration, and new owner of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company, the 
Philadelphia carrier will write no more 
fidelity and surety business for some 
time to come. Instead, says Mr. Han- 
sen, it will confine its activities strictly 
to selected casualty lines in territories 
where it is equipped to give its best 
service to agents and policyholders. 
Mr. Hansen and his close insurance 
associates acquired control of the Com- 
monwealth last week. 

For the last nine months, Mr. Han- 
sen reports, a pruning process has 
been in effect whereby between one and 
two million dollars worth of undesir- 
able business has been eliminated from 
the Commonwealth’s portfolio. 

In a telegram to THE SPECTATOR Mr. 
Hansen says, “The purchase contem- 
plates complete refinancing of the com- 
pany, placing it in the front ranks 
among the leading casualty companies, 
and includes plans for merger with an- 
other and at present well established 
and successful casualty organization 
as well as additional financing with 
new money. The closest cooperation 
will be maintained with the previous 
owners during reconstruction program. 
As its reinsurer, the International will 
afford it ample relief until the merger 
and refinancing are completed.” 

The present management under J. 
Horace Shale as vice president and 
general manager will continue, Mr 
Hansen announces. 


COL. DUNHAM IN RADIO TALK 


“Bootleg Insurance’”’ is the title of an 
address which will. be given over Sta- 
tion WTIC of the Travelers in Hart- 
ford, Conn., by Insurance Commission- 
er Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut 
at 7 o’clock Wednesday evening, Aprii 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


As of December 31, 1930 


Union Indemnity Company 


RESOURCES 
Government, Municipal and Miscellaneous Bond 
and Stocks (at markct) 
Collateral Loans . 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
Real Fstate (at market) 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


$ 


we 


913,643.50 
127,685.69 
835,141.51 

.241,705.99 
810,268.39 


Premiums in Course of Collection not duc over 


90 days 
Interest due and accrucd 


Sundry Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes .. 
Reserve for Unpaid Commissions 
Reserve for Sundry Bills 
Contingent Reserve 
$1,000,000.00 
1,015,295.54 


Capital ...... 


Surplus over all Liabilities 


tv 


.589,500.73 
$0,301.85 
249,773.00 


$11,848,020.66 





$ 3,823,035.06 
5,078.5 14.00 
171,943.00 
644,139.31 
15,093.75 
100,000.00 


2,015,295.54 





$11,848,020.66 





Bankers & Merchants 


Fire Insurance Company 


RESOURCES 
Government, Municipal and Miscellancous Bond 
and Stocks (market valuc) 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


Premiums in Course of Collection not due ove 
90 days ..... 


Interest Due and Accrued 


Sundry Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Sundry Bills and Taxes 
Capital 


Surplus 


$ 678,735.00 
331,250.00 
78,250.39 

. 
78,968.63 
16,349.52 


2,815.21 


$1,186,368.75 








$ 45,936.00 
290,362.50 
18,466.44 
400,000.00 
431,603.81 


$1,186,368.75 








New York Indemnity Company 


RESOURCES 


Government, Municipal and Miscellancous Bonds 


and Stocks (at market) -. $4,424,620.00 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 874,968.74 
Collateral Loans 19,233.35 
Real Estate (at market) — 239,637.68 
Cash in Banks and Offices 302,834.20 


Premiums in Course of Collection not due over 
90 days 


= 917,147.86 
Interest due and accrued 


38,732.00 
197,708.69 


Sundrv Assets 


$7,014,882.52 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims $3,004.N65.37 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,279,856.08 
Reserve for Taxes 105,954.20 
Reserve for Sundry Bills 7,122.19 


Reserve for Commissions 215,804.89 
$1,000,000.00 


401,979.87 


Capital paid in 


Surplus over all Jiabilities 1,401,979.87 





$7,014,882.52 


La Salle 


Fire Insurance Company 


RESOURCES 
Government, Municipal and Misccllancous Bonds 
and Stocks (market value) .. $ 990,032.74 
Collateral] Loans —........... 54,250.59 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 


563,985.62 
Cash in Banks-and Offices 70,876.89 

Premiums in Course of Collection not duc over 
| en ne 216,012.03 
Interest Due and Accrued 19,428.60 
Sundry Assets —.... sieibipiicatadiide 104,265.87 
$2,018,852.34 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses —...........................§ 80,727.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums —_.. 581,698.11 
Reserve for Sundry Bills and Taxes —......_, 31,614.82 
SE Siicseecdinictesensednclenseicciesttnasiunciasloasalinainibiinians 500,000.00 
Surplus $24,812.41 
$2,018,852.34 


DIVISIONS OF 
Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS AND 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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CASUALTY SALES CONGRESS 
PLANS NEAR COMPLETION 


CuHicaGo, ILu., April 14.—Plans for 
the fourth annual Casualty Saies Con- 
gress, the important casualty educa- 
tional event, originated by the Casualty 
Field Club of Illinois, have been vir- 
tually completed. The event will be 
held this year on May 4 at the LaSalle 
Hotel, and indications point to another 
large attendance. 

Three of the principal speakers have 
been enrolled and the remaining two 
will be announced soon. Four topics 
will be on the main program, autome 
bile, workmen’s compensation, inland 
marine and burglary and public lia- 
bility. 

Ralph Newman of the automobile de- 
partment, United States Casualty, New 
York, will speak on automobile insur- 
ance. J. W. Hartley, executive special 
agent for liability lines, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore, will 
discuss public liability, and Edward C. 
Lawson, western marine manager of 
the Fireman’s Fund, Chicago, will 
speak on inland marine and burglary. 
The compensation speaker and the 
luncheon speaker will be announced 
within the next few days, Freeman C. 
Read, assistant branch manager, Globe 
Indemnity, Chicago, announced. He is 
chairman of the speakers’ committee. 

Elmer E. Sanderson, W. A. Alexan- 
der & Company, president of the club, 
will preside throughout the congress, 
and an attendance of several hundred 
is expected. 

The congress this year will feature 
salesmanship primarily, the addresses 
being designed to instruct the local 
agents on how to get more business to 
offset the present depression. The pre- 
vious events have been outstanding suc- 
cesses and the local field club has been 
roundly complimented by both company 
officials and the insurance press for its 
progressiveness in fostering the event. 





PREPARE FOR MEETING 

PHILADELPHIA, April 13.—The April 
meeting of the Philadelphia Health and 
Accident Alliance held last week at the 
Elks Club was devoted to a discussion 
of its program and papers to be read 
at the Industrial Health and Accident 
Round-Table Conference it will conduct 
during the Insurance Federation’s 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days to be 
held next month at York. 





Agency Appointed 

The Continental Casualty Company 
has appointed the Smith-Schultz-Hodo 
as its agency in Birmingham, Ala. 
Commercial Casualty, formerly repre- 
sented by this agency, is now repre- 
sented by Franklin-Patton Insurance 
Company. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVEN- 
TION 


“Industrial Accident Prevention,” a 
book by H. W. Heinrich, has recently 
been published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 

The discussion of industrial accident 
prevention is no new one to the cas- 
ualty insurance field. Workmen’s 
compensation insurance underwriters 
are constantly on the alert for new 
and scientific data which will enable 
them to persuade manufacturers that 
a low loss ratio means a low insurance 
rate. Mr. Heinrich’s book is dis- 


39 


tinctly a contribution to that end. He 
has carefully and attractively set 
forth the simple fundamentals and prin- 
ciples of industrial accident preven- 
tion, and has pointed out how the con- 
trol of accident frequency may be ob- 
tained in any industrial operation re- 
gardless of its size or nature. 

In a chapter on machine and power 
transmission guarding he has obtained 
a large set of photographs which 
graphically explain the need and feasi- 
bility of safety appliances. 

The book may be obtained through 
The Spectator Company. It sells for 
four dollars. 
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The Central West... 


aims to maintain agency rela- 
| tions dedicated to the theory that the 
partnership interest best promises suc- 
cess and, in the light of this conviction, 
intends to foster methods fundamental 


to business satisfaction. 


+ 


is equipped to write practically 
every character of Casualty Insurance 
and Bonds and to render individual at- 


tention to Agents in their problems. 
+ + 


Capital, One Million Dollars 


Central West Casualty Co. 
131 W. Lafayette Boulevard 


DETROIT 


= 








Casualty, Surety, Etc. 











The Motorist’s 


peace of mind and freedom from financial loss, 


following an accident, are fully assured if his 
agent or broker has had the foresight to protect 
him with our broad form of Automobile Insur- 
ance Policy with adequate limits backed by our 
sound financial standing and reputation for 


prompt settlement of claims. 


Complete Service Anywhere 
on the 
North American Continent 


+O 


American 
Surety Group 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 
100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: 
80 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office: 
Canada Permanent Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 


CIA. MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S. A. 


Home Office: 
Tacuba and Marconi Streets 
City of Mexico 
Mexico 


+O 


44 Branch Offices 
in Principal Cities 


18,000 Local Agents 
Elsewhere 

















EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 








CASUALTY & SURETY 


EXCESS AND SHARE 


| 
REINSURANCE 


Executive Offices: 


Telephone: Beekman 0890 | 


| 84 William Street, New York City 
| 








“We want 2,000 copies.. 


wT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


byreading it! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


i ee eee 


| THE INSURANCE FIELD H 
' Bex 617, Louisville, Ky. ' 
‘Enclosed is one dollar. Send ! 
; Cluff’s new book to me. ' 
° 
' 
' 
' 
' 


RUSH COUPON i Sag f uamttty orton 
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AMERICAN SURETY MANAGERS 
MEET IN CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 14. — Surety 
and casualty officials from principal 
Ohio cities and Detroit attended the re- 
gional conference of branch office man- 
agers and special representatives of 
the American Surety Company and 
New York Casualty Company which 
opened this morning at the Cleveland 
Hotel. 

Discussions in the business meetings 
during the morning and afternoon were 
held on important subjects relating to 
the surety and casualty business. 

Those in attendance from ty. New 
York Home Office were H. N. Hutch- 
inson, superintendent of Bats 
S. B. Brewster, manager, burglary in- 
surance department; F. W. Bull, man- 
ager, contract department; A. A. Nel- 
son, comptroller; W. MacInnes, man- 
ager, automobile insurance department; 
R. B. Hamilton, manager, court, pro- 
bate, license and miscellaneous depart- 
ment, and W. H. Riley, eastern district 
special agent. 

M. Stanley-Brown is local branch of- 
fice manager at Cleveland. Other 
branch office managers who are attend- 
ing include George F. Ainslie, Colum- 
bus; E. H. Schier, Cincinnati; G. A. 
Hurlbutt, Toledo, and F. L. Fraser of 
Detroit. 


H. W. HEINRICH ADVOCATES 
SAFETY COURSES IN SCHOOLS 


The inclusion of an accident safety 
course in every public school in the 
State was recommended at the after- 
noon session of the first annual Con- 
necticut Industrial Safety Conference 
held in New Haven, Conn., by H. W. 
Heinrich, assistant superintendent of 
the engineering and inspection division 
of the Travelers Insurance Company 
this week. Every public school, in the 
opinion of Mr. Heinrich, should include 
in its curriculum the subject of safe- 
guarding lives and property. Voicing 
the belief that the problem of prevent- 
ing accidents is one of controlling indi- 
vidual carelessness, he asserted that the 
remedy appears to lie in education. 

The State has taken an impressive 
step toward the goal of controlling 
home, public and industrial accident 
frequency and severity, Mr. Heinrich 
declared. 

In recommending a safety course for 
the schools, Mr. Heinrich explained 
that the insurance companies in the 
State are ready to help in carrying out 
such an educational program, and that 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, which has pre- 
pared courses of study for schools, is 
also ready to offer the services of its 
educational staff. 
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Fatal Accidents to Elderly 
Occur in Home 





Falls Cause More Deaths Than 
Automobiles Among Those 
Over Sixty-Five 


The home is more deadly for old 
people than the street, according to 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, who say that more 
elderly persons die as the result of 
falls, mostly in or about their homes, 
than from all other accidental causes 
combined, while three times as many 
of them meet death in this way as 
from automobile accidents, although 
one in every seven persons killed by 
automobiles is of advanced age. Falls 
and automobile casualties together 
cause every year more than two-thirds 
of all fatal accidents among people who 
have passed 65. 

“The problem of fatal accidents is 
concentrated largely -among children 
and old people,” the statisticians point 
out. “Two out of every five accidental 
deaths occur among those who are 
under 15 years or who have reached 65 
years. Relatively few of these deaths 
are of occupational origin. They occur, 
almost entirely, in the home, on the 
streets or in other ‘public places’— 
among the old, mostly in the home.” 


VICE-PRESIDENTS RESIGN FROM 
CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY 


PHILADELPHIA, April 14.—Vice-Presi- 
dents Nelson D. Sterling and Harold 
E. Remington, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Constitution Indemnity, 
have resigned. 

Mr. Sterling and Mr. Remington are 
both well known and popular with Phil- 
adelphia insurance men. Both are 
highly capable underwriters. 

Before joining the Constitution, Mr. 
Sterling was for years connected with 
the Fidelity and Casualty. He had 
been in the home office of the Con- 
stitution, since its inception. 

Mr. Remington was for many years 
manager in Philadelphia of the cas- 
ualty department of the Aetna, resign- 
ing that post to join the Constitution. 
Neither of the men have announced 
their future plans. 





COL. JONES NAMED CENTURY 
MANAGER FOR PHILA. 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 13.—The 
Century Indemnity Company of the 
Aetna Fire Group today announced the 
appointment of Col. Harvey L. Jones 
as district manager at Philadelphia, 
with headquarters at 330 Walnut 
Street. Col. Jones will have general 
supervision over the territories served 
by the company’s offices in Philadelphia. 


4l 


J. A. MAGOVERN NAMED BURG- 
LARY HEAD OFFICE SUPT. 


On page 37 of last week’s issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, an error was made in 
announcing the new position of J. A. 
Magovern of the Royal Indemnity 
Company. 

Mr. Magovern has been named head 
office superintendent of the burglary 
department with supervision of burg- 
lary business countrywide. He has 
previously been assistant superinten- 
dent. He joined the Royal in 1923. 








WHAT HAVE CONFERENCE STOCK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES DONE TO REDUCE THE 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF POI- 
SONOUS SUBSTANCES 
USED IN INDUSTRY? 


Safety in industry depends not only 
upon the proper ques vad hee ana 
machinery, but it is also affected by the 
use of certain materials that might be 
injurious to the health. Much research 
work has been carried on in this field 
by conference companies. Thus, in 
1926, the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council, after 
a study of several years’ duration, pub- 
lished a report on benzol poisoning. 
During and since the World Wer, benzol 
had become an important item in the 
manufacture of explosives and other 
products, and its deleterious effects on 
workmen handling it became so marked 
that a demand arose for improving the 
conditions involving its use. 


The Bureau’s report found that benzol is 
sufficiently dangerous to be classified as a 
poison. orkable suggestions were made for 
properly it, and for the care and 
treatment of workmen exposed to it. Also, 
in some cases, substitutes were mentioned 
which would entirely eliminate its use, 

By creating better working conditions, 
conference stock casualty insurance com 
not only produce better om ee risks, _ 
likewise improve the health and well-being of 
humanity. 


Great American 
ae Nor Company 
New Pork 
CASUALTY SURETY 


he ll gladly ceva 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 








Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 





Actuarial 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Sem1{-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Reom 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consult Actuary 
Author “‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, ‘ Fraternal , and Assessment 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit ont Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurruce 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








Inspections 





J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 


LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 





Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Inc. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSPECTIONS 
Life 
Compensation 
General Liability 
Elevator 
Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Pay Roll 


CREDIT 


and 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


INVESTIGATIONS 
and 
ADJUSTMENTS 
of 
CLAIMS 





Offices and Agents in Cities and Small Tewns 
in Every State. We Can Save You Money. 











A FIRE INSURANCE BOOK BY TWO 
PRACTICAL UNDERWRITERS 
DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


Contains everything you must know to make a profit. 


The authors themselves earn their living in the business daily 
and their book is 
COMPLETE—UP TO DATE—AUTHORITATIVE 


Price $6.50 per copy 
Send for a circular describing its contents more in detail. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 
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